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Inc Game are requiſite in great 
cities, and romances are neceſſary to 
a depraved people. I faw the manners of 
the times, and have given theſe letters to 
the public. Would to heaven I had lived 
in an age when I ought rather to have 
conſigned them to the flames! 


Tnoven I appear only as the editor of 
this work, I confeſs that I have had fome 
ſhare in the compoſition. But am I the 
fole author, and is the correſpondence en- 
tirely fictitious ? Ye people of the world, 
of what i is it to you? Certain- 
ly, to you, it is all a fiction. 


Every honeſt man will avow the books 
which he publiſhes. I haveprefixed my name 
to theſe letters, not with a deſign to ap- 
propriate them to myſelf, but that I might 
be anfwerable for them. If they deſerve 
cenſure, let it fall on me; de * 


wi PREFACE. 
any merit, I am not ambitious of the praiſe. 
If the book is bad, it is the more incum- 
bent upon me to-own it: I do not with to 
appear better than I am. 


As to the reality of the hiſtory, I de- 
clare, that, though I have been ſeveral 
times m the country of the two lovers, I 
never heard either of Baron d'Etange, his 
daughter, Mr Orbe, Lord B-—---, or Mr 
Wolmar. I muſt alſo inform the reader, 
that there are ſeveral topographical errors in 
this work; but whether they are owing to 
Ignorance or defign, I Jeave undetermined. 
This is all I am at liberty to fay : let eve- 
ry one think as he pleaſes. 


Tux book ſeems ill calculated for an ex- 
tenſive circulation, as it is not adapted to 
the generality of readers. People of taſte 
will be offended at the ſtyle ; to auſtere 
men the matter will be alarming ; and all 
the ſentiments will ſeem unnatural to thoſe 
who know not the meaning of the word 
VIRTUE. It ought to difpleaſe the devotee, 
the libertine, the philoſopher ; to ſhock all 
the ladies of gallantry, ms > IT 


w 
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will it be approved? Perhaps only by my- 
felf : certain I am, however, that from 
none will it meet with moderate approba- 
tion. 


Wrotver may reſolve to read theſe let- 


War ſhould I fear to ſpeak my thoughts? 
This collection of letters, with all their go- 


courſe of life, have yet preſerved ſome af- 
ſection for virtue. As to young ladies, 
they. are out of the queſtion ; no chaſte 
virgin ever read a romance : but if per- 
chance any young girl ſhould dare to read 
„ 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 folbuang Dialogue was originally in- 

| tended as a Preface to Juli; but its 
form and length permitting me to prefix to that 
work only a few extracts from it, I now publiſh 
it entire, in hopes that it will be found to contain 
ame uſeful hints concerning Romances in general. 
Beſides, I thought it not improper to wait till the 
book had taken its chance, before I diſcuſſed its in- 
conveniences and advantages, being unwilling ei- 
ther to injure the Bookſeller, or ſupplicate the in- 
dulgence of the Public. 
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hrough. 
oy I apprehend you; you 
e follow your 


N. Veli duo, vel nemo. 
R. Turpe & miſerabile. But give me your 


opinion. 

N. I dare not. 

R. You have dared to the utmoſt by that 
fingle exprefſion : Pray explain yourſelf. 

N. My opinion depends upon your anſwer to 
* : Is it a real, or fictitious, correſ- 
— — 

R. I cannot perceive the conſequence. In or- 
der to give one's ſentiments of a book, of what 
cnt 
ten 

N. In this caſe it is of great importance. A 

D 
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which 1s the produce of imagination, every hu- 
man figure ſhould reſemble human nature, or 
the picce 13 of no value: yet ſuppoſing them both 
good in their kind, there i is this difference, the 
portrait is intereſting but to a few individuals, 


whilit che picture will pleaſe the public in gene · 
ral. 


R. I underſtand you. If theſe letters are por- 
traits, rlicy are unintereſting ; if pictures, they 
are ill done. Is it not fo? 

XN. Preciſcly. 

R. Thus 1 thall ſnatch your anſwers before 
you ſpeak. But, as I cannot reply directly to 
your queſtion, allow me to propoſe one in my 
turn. Suppoſe the worſt: my Julia 
N. Oh! if the had really exiſted. 

R. Well. 
N. But certainly it is no more than a fiction. 
N. Why then 

N. Wh there never was thing 
mance is no romance, and the perſonages are 
people of another world. 

R. For the fake of this world, IL am forry for it. 

N. Conſole yourſelf; there is no want of 
forls among us; but yours have no exiſtence in 
nature. 

R. I conld——No, I perecive the drift of 
your curioſity. But why do you pronounce fo 
— } Cup you be ignorant how widely 

— nature differs 2 itſelf ? how oppoſite 
its characteriſtics ? how prejudice and manners 
114 1— aces, and age ? ho 


is it that can preſcribe to nature, and 


fay, Thus far thale thou go, and no farther ? 
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point. 
of them ?---and that ſud- 
?---divine grace, no 


N. Which are no letters at all : this, I think, 
I faid alſo. What an epiſtolary ſtyle ! how full 
of bombaſt ! What exclamations ? What prepa- 
ration ! How emphatical to expreſs common 
ideas! What big words and weak reaſoning ! 
Frequently neither ſenſe, accuracy, art, ener- 
87, nor depth. — — 


this is not the caſe. one 
delineation; not a fingle perſonage ſtrikingly 
characterized ; no folid obſervations; no know- 
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ed with its truth; and our hearts, in fpite of 
us, ſympathiſe with the writer. But men of no 
ſenſibility, who know nothing more than the 


R. Very well. I fay, that in real love- 
ters, the thoughts are common, yer the ſtyle is 
—— Love is nothing more than an il- 
lufion ; it creates for itſelf another world; it is 
furrounded with objects which exiſt but in ima- 
ination, and its language is always figurative: 
its are neither juſt nor regular; its 
eloquence conſiſts in its diſorder; and when it 
reafons leaſt, it carries moſt conviction. Enthu- 
faſm is the laſt degree of this paſhon. When 
arrived at its greateſt 


pears in a ſtate of perietion . den becomes 
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all anciul porgiamo aſperſe 
Succhi amari ingannato in tanto ei beve, 

E dall inganno ſuo vita riceve. 

But, on the margin of the cup 
INES 
Drinking the potion up, 
They're cheated into health. 
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he will ſpeedily return to his former courſe. 1 
am perſuaded there are few who have 
had a tolerable that not made 
this trial, at leaſt once in their lives; but, find» 
„ from 
attempt, and conſider the 
any Furure attempt, and cone The farther 
we retreat from buſineſs, great cities, and nu- 
merous focieties, the fewer and weaker are the 
— There is a certain point 
of diſtance where theſe obſtacles ceaſe to be in- 
ſurmountable, and there it is that books may be 
of uſe. When we live in folitude, as we do 
not then read with a deſign to diſplay our read- 
ing, we are leſs anxious to change our books, 
and beſtow on them more reflection; and as 
their principles find leſs oppoſition from with- 
out, their internal impreſſion is more effectual. 
In retirement, the want of occupation obliges 
thoſe who have no refource in themſelves to 
have recourſe to books of amuſement. Roman- 
ces are more read in the towns than 
at Paris, in towns leſs than in the country, and 
there they make the deepeſt impreſſion: the rea- 
fon is obvious. 
Now, it happens unfortunately, that the books 
which might amuſe, inſtruct, and conſole the 
people in retirement, who are unhappy only in 
their own imagination, are generally calculated 
to make them ſtill more with their 
ſitnation. People of rank and faſhion are the 


r 


iplendour of == epicurean morality ; 


theſe are their precepts, theſe their lefſbns of in- 
C 2 ſtruction. 
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ſtruction. ing of their falſe virtues 
for goed actions, and virtuous plainneſs is deem- 
* ity. FOR | 
hat effect muſt repreſentations pro- 
duce in the mind i 
which his freedom and hoſpitality is turned into 
ridicule, and the joy which he 
his neighbourhood is pronounced to be a low 
and contemptible amuſement? What influence 
muſt they not have upon his wife, | 


„ that in order to tullil 
to ferve our fellow- 
that we ſhould live in 
them, to fly from Pa- 
people in the co 


{far 
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which no longer exiſts. Have I not hit the 
mark ? 


222 


which are deſigned to be read in ſolitude, 
be written in the lan of reticement : if 
they are meant to inſtruct, they ſhould make us 


in love with our ſituation ; they ſhould combat 


and deſtroy the maxims of the great world, by 
fewing them tw be falke and delpicable, as the 
really are. Thus, Sir, a romance, if it be w 
written, or at leaſt if it be uſcful, muſt be hiſs- 
ed, damaed, r 
as being a mean, extravagant and ridiculous 
formanee ; and thus what is folly in the eyes of 
the world, is real wiſdom. 
N. Your concluſion is felf-evident. It is im- 
ble better to anticipate your fall, nor to be 
prepared to fall with a gcod grace. There 
remains but one diſſiculty. "Pre bn — 
try, you know, take their cue from us. A book 
calcul:ted for them muſt firſt paſs the cenſure of 
the town: if we think fit to damn it, its cir- 
_ is entirely ſtopt. Whards you By 
2. The beer is quite Gmple. You ſpeak 
of wits who refide in the country ; whereas 1 


Fel 
(S) 
< 
fa, 
ja 
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red: you imagine that you govern the taſte of 
all France, when in fact not one fourth of the 
will you enrich them at the ex - 


7 


N. But w 
of ours 
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habitants of the fields, and that the 
picture of a liſe exactly reſembling theirs 
render it more tolerable ? I feel great pleaſure in 
the idea of a married ö this novel 
„imbibing freſh courage to ſupport their 
common labours, and perhaps new deſigns to 
render them ufeful. Is it poſſible they can con- 
template the repreſentation of a happy family 
pleaſing mo- 


N. Prodigious! attend to this, all ye amorous 
writers; for thus ye are all juſtified. 2 
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R. Provided they 
hearts and the object 
N. And is that the caſe with you 


ed her opinion of books *: if 
in judging of this. Authors 
to make the reading of romances ſerviceable to 


R. Were we to judge by its conſequences, 
* See Vol. II. p. 74. _ 
7 This regards only the modern Engliſh romances. 
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” It Your young dow — 

refleions: but no matter; d be thought 
no leſs culpable in having us what is done, 
in order to ſhew what ought ta be done. Befides, 
to inſpire the girls with love, and to make wives 
reſerved, is overturning thc order of things, and 
recalling thoſe tcifiing morals which are now 
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N. But you refuſe to ſpeak the truth. 

R. It is doing honour to truth to keep 
cret. You would have leſs difficulty wi 
who made no fcruple of a lie. Befides, men 
of taſte, you know, are never miſtaken in the 
pen of an author: How then can you aſk a que- 
ſtion which it is your buſineſs to reſolve ? 

N. I have no doubt with 
the letters; they are unqueſtionably yours : but 
in others you are quite inviſible, and I much 
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The following Account of this Work is 
taken from the Journal des Scavans for 
June 1761. Printed at Paris. 


PPP 
of the eloquence of the paſſions, the charms of 
virtue, and the force of imagination. Unfecling ſpirits 
way, as loug as they pleaſe, remark and exaggerate the 
faults of which the author does not ſeruple to accuſe 
himſelf in his two moſt ſingular prefaces; they may ar- 
raign him for frequent want of taſte, call his ſtyle une - 
qual and incorrect, his ſentiments too refined, and his 
paradoxes inexp!icable: they may complain that his 
notes are ludicrous and mifplaced, as they frequently 
break in upon a tender ſentiment, a pathetic ſituation; 
and that in general! they are nothing more than an anti- 
cipated parody on the objections, whether juſt or 
groundlefs, which the author ſeems to expect from cer- 
tain critics: they may even attempt to undermine the 
foundation of the work, and accuſe the authpr of cold 
prolixity in his Ceſcription of the peace and happineſs 
of Clarens, after the violent agitation of thoſe grand 
movements by which it is preceded ; they may be ſhock- 
ed with the uſeleſs and abortive paſſion of Clara for St 
age, the impenetrable, obſcure, and conſequently un- 
intereſting amours of Lord B. in Italy; they may think 
the author extravagant in the general choice of his e- 
vents; but whatever may be the preſent and future 
Judgment of the public, 
Utcumgue ferent ea ſacta minores, 
Vincet Amor. 


What heart can be unaſſected with the dangers, the 
misfortunes, the weakneſs, and the virtues of Julia? 


. 
Who can poſſibly be in ſenſible to the ardor of her lover, 
the vigilant, active, and impatient friendſhip of Clara, 
the noble an] encouraging protection of Lord B. the 


unſhaken wiſdom of Wolmar, and all theſe characters 
moved by the moſt extraordinary ſprings? Who can 
reſiſt thoſe torrents of pathetic language which pene- 
trate the inmoſt ſoul, and fo tyrannically command our 
tears;thoſe maſter-ſtrokes of ſimplicity which open the 
recefſes of the human heart, and excite the pleaſure of 
weeping ſenfibility? How can we help admiring his ta- 
lent of giving life togrery object, of tranſporting the 
reader in the middle of the ſcene, and engaging him as 
a party in every action, by the happy choice of inci- 
dents, and, if I may be allowed the exvreſſion, by the 
"uſe of words the mot identical to the things intended 
to be deſcribed? Can there be a reader who is not ena- 
moured of the foul of Julia? Can there be a reader 
who does not feel the loſs of her as if ſhe were his own, 
and who does not join in the general mourning at Cla- 
3 of Clara on the death of her 


A common author would have fatisfied himſelf with 
giving us, once for all, a beautiful picture of his hero- 
ine; in which he would have ſhewn us, in one general 
point of view, the accompliſhment of every duty, and 
the expanſion of every fentiment, by loading our ima- 
gination with all the particular applications of this vir- 
tuous principle to every fingle event. Mr Rouſſeau, 
on the contrary, in one continued action, always before 
our eyes, diſplays his Julia fulfilling without ſtudy, * 
and without the leaſt confufion, all the dutics of a wife, 
a friend, a daughter, a mother, and miſtreſs of a fami- 
ly; fo that we behold her conſtantly employed in theſe 
ſeveral fituations, without confounding the rights of 
any of them; without favouring one at the expence of 
the other., He does not relate her actions, but makes 
her perform them in our fight, and by that means ren- 

dier 


C33 


der thoſe things real, which in recital would appear 
hyperbolical, romantic, and incredible. 


——— —?öMx 
fibility I collects his whole ſtrength to deftroy 
the ſophiſms of falſe honour ; whether Virtue herſelf 
thunders with her reſpectable and ſublime voice againſt 
the crime of ſuicide juſtified by eloquence; we always 
find his manner properly adapted both to the ſubject 
and to the ſpeaker, which renders the illufion complete. 


Almoſt every trial which the ſoul can experience is 
repreſented either in the principal or acceffory ſit ua- 
tions, or in the reflections. In ſhort, the human foul 
is here penetrated and diſplayed in every point of view; 
fo that every ſenſible heart may be certain of beholding 
itſelf in this mirror. 


The nature and form of this work will not allow of 
a regular extract. It conſiſts entirely of a gradual un- 
folding of ideas and ſenſations which admit of no ana- 
lyfis, and which can be purſued only in the work itſelf. 
The author in the cataſtrophe imitates the happy arti- 
fice of the artiſt who painted the ſacrifice of Iphigenia. 
Julia dies; they weep round her aſhes. The author 
paints this univerſal grief; he paints the filent but fin- 
cere affliction of her huſband, the aſſecting ſtupor of the 
father, the extravagant ſorrow of her friend: and now 
the deſpair of her lover 3 - 


* 


L 4 ] 
that was inexpreſſible: the author wiſcly draws a vail 
before him, and leaves the reſt to our imagination. 


The picture of Julia dying, can be compared only to 
the ſcene of Alceſtes expiring, in 


Upon the whole, it were needleſs to ſay how much 
this work deſerves to be read, fince the eagerneſs of the 
public hath already ſufficiently prevented us. We can- 
not better expreſs our approbation of a performance in 
which even vice itſelf breathes an air of virtue, than in 
the words of Julia, who in ſpeaking of Lord B. fays, 
Was there ever a man without faults who poſſeſſed 
great virtues? And in like manner we aſk, Whether 
there was ever a work without blemiſh which might 
boaſt of ſuch penetrating and ſublime beauties? 


JoLA; 
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LETTER I. 


Toa JuLia. 
Ir fly from you, you, Julia; I feet I muſt. I 
ought not to have remained with you fo long; 


or rather, I never to have beheld you. 
But now, what can 1 do! On what ſhall I de- 
termine? Having promiſed me your friendſhip, 
confider my » and give me your advice. 
Lefyounr fate the mily, you know, in conſe- 
— ng me police of ome ke know Be- 
fed of fome little 
might be ſerviceable in the educa- 

beloved daughter, in a fituation 
where 


proper 

Proud to be inſtrumental in adding any embel- 
hihment to fo fine a natural genius, I ventured 
on the taſk, unhec dſul of the danger, 
or at leaſt fearleſs of the conſequence. I will 
not tell you that I begin to ſuffer for my preſump- 
tion. Never, I hope, ſhall I fo far forget my- 
ſelf, as to fay dc vo aaails vat hs 
hear, or fail in which is due to 
Winn G_s 20 Ga t> your died as 
charms. If I muſt fuffer, I have the confulation 
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bong 4 from 

* me from you! —— 
why? Why ſhould it be a Hime to be — 
241 2 —— we cannot but e- 
ſteem? No, Julia! beauty might 
1 8 
miſled my heart, had it not been animated with 
— more powerful. Ir is that capti- 
i 7 1 between a lively ſenſibility and in · 
variable ſweetneſs of diſpoſition; it is that ten - 
der fecting for the diftrefſes of your fellow · crca - 
tures; it is that ing juſtneſs of ſentiment, 
and that exquiſite taſte, which derive their ex- 
work, le charms of yo 

word, thoſe 


mang---no, no, Julia, that is — 4 
Sometimes I am inclined to flatter myſclf, that 


as there is a parity in our years, and a ſimilitude 
in our taſte, there is alſo a ſecret ſympathy in 
our affections, We are both fo young, that our 
nature can hitherto have received no falſe bias 
from any thing adventitious, and all our incli- 
nations to coincide. Before we have im- 
bibed the uniform prejudices of the world, our 


— — ceptions ſeem uniform ; and why may 
not ſuppoſe the 


fame concord in our hearts, 
which in our judgment is fo ſtrikingly apparent? 
— that our eyes meet; invo- 


ghs ber our feeling — rd nm 
— ulia! if this uniſon of foul 


hould be 2 divine — ſhould 
E 2 bave 
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have deſtined us---------all the power on earth 
— pardon me! I am bewildered: I have 


. . 


is preparing for itſelf. 
my weakneſs; if it were in my power, I would 
hate it. You may judge of the purity of m 
ſentiments by the nature of the favour which 
aſk. Deſtroy, if poſſible, the ſource of the poi- 
fon that both ſupports and kills me. I am de- 
termined to effect my cure or my death; and I 
therefore implore your rigorous injunction, as a 
lover would ſupplicate your 

Yes, I promiſe, I ſwear, on my part, to do 
every thing in my power to recover my reaſon, 
or to bury my growing anxiety in the inmoſt re- 
ceſſes of my ſoul. But, for heaven's fake, turn 
from me thoſe lovely eyes that pierce me to the 
heart; ſuffer me no longer to gaze upon that 
face, that mien, thoſe arms, thoſe hands, thoſe 
flowing locks, that engaging geſture; diſappoint 
the imprudent avidity of my looks; no longer 
let me hear that enchanting voice, which can- 
not be heard without emotion; be, alas! in every 
reſpect another woman, that my foul may return 
to its former tranquillity. 

Shall I tell you, without apology? When we 
are engaged in the pucrile amuſements of theſe 
long evenings, you cruelly permit me, in the 
pretence of the whole family, to increaſe a flame 
that is already but too violent. You are not 
more reſerved to me than to any other. Even 
yeſterday — —„V- 
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6 JULIA 


ſo reſerved when by ourſelves? I i it 
ought to be quite the * one 
ſhould be more or leſs careful of their demeanour 
in proportion to the number of ſpectators. But 
inſtead of this, when we are alone, you are ce- 
remonious, and familiar when we join company. 
Deign to be more equal, e e 
ment will be leſs. 


or, 


wy 


: but if you find yourſelf not touched 
— 2 oh and are determined to exert 
your power to ruin him, he will acquieſce with- 
out murmuring : he would rather, much rather, 
ih by your order, than incur your difpleafure 
his indiſeretion. Now, * are be · 
come miſtreſs of my deſtiny, I cannot 
myſelf with having indulged the leaſt preſump- 
tive If you have been fo kind as to read 
my letter, you have done all I ſhould have dared 
to requeſt, even though I had no refuſal to fear. 


— 


— 


LETTER IE 


To JULIA. 


W firangely, Julia, was I deceived in my 

frit letter! luftead of alleviating my pain, 

I have increaſed my diſtreſs, by incurring your dif- 
pleaſure: 
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pleaſure: and, alas! that, I find, is the leaſt 

of all misfortunes. Your filence, 
cold and reſerved behaviour, but too plai 
dicate my doom. You have indeed 
part of my petition, but it was to puniſh me 
more ſeverely. 


E poi ch amor di me vi fece accorta 
Fur i biandi capelli allor velati, 
E Pamarsofi ſguards in ſe raccolto. 


7 
ſup· 
your 


in- 
one 
the 


complaifance and reſerve equally intolerable. 
Cauld you but conceive how much your in- 
difference affects me, you would certainly think 
puniſhment too rigorous. What would I 
not give to recal that unfortunate letter, and that 
I had borne my former ſufferings without com- 
plaint! So fearful am I of adding to my offence, 
that I ſhould never have ventured to write a fe- 
cond letter, if I did not flatter myſelf with the 
expiating the crime I committed in the 
firſt. Will you deem it any ſatisfaction, if I con- 
that I miſtook my own intention? or ſhall I 
I never was in love with you?------ 
I can never be guilty of. a horrid 
which is impreſſed with your 
polluted with a lie. If 
unhappy—be it fo. I can- 
| not 
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: 1 aſk no indulgence, but that you will 


my ſentence. Let your juſt revenge be 
- fatisfhed. Do you think me ſufficiently wretch- 


rere | 
content. When once a criminal is condemued 
to die, all reſentment ſhould ceaſe. 


— — __—— 


LETTER II. 


— 


To JUL. 


E not impatient, Madam ; this is the laſt im- 
portunity you will receive from me. 
Little did I apprehend, when I began to love, 
what a train of ills I was preparing for myſelf! I 
then foreſaw none greater than that of a hopeleſs 
which reaſon, in time, might overcome; 
I ſoon experienced one much more intolera- 
ble in the pain which I felt at your diſpleaſure, 
and now the di of your uneaſineſs is in- 
finitely more afflicting than all the reſt. O Ju- 
lia! I perceive it with bitterneſs of foul, my 
complaints are injurious to your repoſe. You 
keep an invincible filence; but my heart is too 
attentive not to penetrate into the fecret agita- 
tions of mind. Your eyes appear gloomy, 
—_— and fixed upon the ground; fome- 
times wander, and fall undeſi y 
me; your bloom fades, an = > & ga 
verſpreads your cheeks; your gaiety forſakes 
you, 
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BILLET L 


From JI IA. 


BE not too poſitive in your opinion that your 

abſence is become neceffary. 
heart would overcome its folly, or be filent, 
thus might become, perhaps, too formidable.— 
But you--- And yet you may ſtay. 


ANSWER. 


1 


I was along time ſilent; your cold indifference 
forced me to at laſt. Virtue may poſſibly 
get the better of folly, but who can bear to be 
deſpiſed by thoſe they love? „ m 


12 = & © a a 
BILLET I. 


From JULIA. 


From JuUL1A. 


L1sSH youth! if my life be dear to thee, 
beware of ing thy own. I am be- 
ſet, and can neither nor write to you till 
to-morrow. Wait. 


. — 


LETTER. IV. 
From JUL14a. 


Meer I then, at laſt, confeſs fatal, 
N-diſguiſed ſecret ! How often have 
{worn that it ſhould never „ 


F 
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of the ſedu- 
cer, I fee, avoid it, the 
horrid ul man ! It is 
not thy ites thy 
preſumprion. of 


my foul ; thou 

pliſn my ruin; 

deſpicable, m i 

forced to behold thee alſo in a deſpicable light. 

Ungrateful wretch! In return for my eſteem, 

thou haſt ruined me. Had I ſuppoſed thy beart. 
exulting, believe me, thou hadſt ne- 

ver enjoyed this triumph. 


J 
were dear to me; and I pleaſed myſelf the 
cheriſhing them in a life of induſtrious 
- But to what purpoſe m A 
fince heaven rejects my offering? The very firſt 
we met, I imbibed the poiſon which now 
my tenles and my reaſon; I felt it in- 


ftantly, and thine eyes, thy ſentiments, thy 
diſcourſe, thy guilty pen, daily increaſe ics ma- 
7. 


V 


neglefted nothin to top the 
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circumſtance combines to 
me do myſelf, or rather cruelly to deliver me u 
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honour. If thou ſhouldeſt deign to hear 
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LETTER VL 


JuL1a to CLARA. 


Eu 


Hy 


244 Þ 


Alas! whilſt you are waſting 
your time in ſuperfluous affliction, may not your 
abſence be pi we of evils? Why are 
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ſervation are very obvious. One weed 10 your 


you; 2 you wands 
willingly be affured of not being vanquiſhed, 
without lofing the honour of having ſuſtained 
the combat. Alas! my poor couſfin—if there 
was the leaſt 
ſent to give his daughter, his only child, to the 
—— — > Os. nt fro 
tune! Doſt thou preſume to hope he will !—or 
what voſt thou hope? what wouldſt thou have? 
Julia !------Fear nothing, however, on 
— — ned will bmp —_ 
Many people might think it more bonelt to re- 
perhaps they are right. For my 


no great caſuiſt, I have no notion 
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ture was rather too talkative, free enough on 


„as much as it is poſſible 
for him to love; amiable brother is no 


LETTER VII. 
To JUL14. 


Mr fair what a ſtrange 
XK 


O 


far to exceed my moſt fanguine expectations, and 
yet I am not content. You love me, you con- 
Vor. I. I G feſs 


* It is plain there is a chaſin here, and the reuler will ſind 
many in the courſe of this correſ Several of the let- 
ters are loſt, others are ſuppreſſed, and fome have been cur- 
— but there appears to be nothing wanting elicutial to cue 


integrity. 
ow you you alone, within 
a months! Where is now your languor, 
— diſguſt, your dejected look! The graces 
e again reſumed their poſt ; your charms are 


all returned; I 


Say, — my fair inconſtant! is this the cha- 
racteriſtic of an ungovernable paſſion? If you 
were, in any degree, at war with your inclina- 
_ would not the conſtraint ow vip 

enjoyments? O how infinitely more 

amichle you were, when dels deaucibul! How do 
Fm Ger parts paleneſs, that precious aſ- 
ſurance of a lover's happineſs, and hate that 
fprightly health which you have recovered at the 
expence of my repoſe! Yes, I could be much 
better fatisfied with your indiſpoſition, than 
with that air of content, thoſe ſparkling 2 
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that 8 complexion, which conſpire to 
inſult me. ve you already forgot the time 
when you was not thus, the time when you 
were glad to ſue for mercy? Oh, Julia! the 
violent tempeſt hath been ſoon allayed. 

But what vexes me moſt, is, that after having 
committed yourſelf entirely to my honour, you 
ſhould ſeem apprehenſive and miitruſtful where 
there is no danger. Is it thus I am rewarded 
for my diſcretion? Does my inviolable reſpect 
deſerve to be thus affronted? Your father's ab- 
ſence is fo far from giving you more liberty, that 
it is now almoſt impoſſible to find you alone. 
Your conflant couſin never leaves you a moment. 
I find we are inſenſibly returning to our former 
circumſpection ; with this difference only, that 
what was then ickſome to you, is now become 
matt er of amuſement. 

What recompentſe can I expect for the purity 
of my adoration, if not your eſteem? And to 
what p have I abſtained even from the 
leaſt indulgence, if it uces no gratitude ? 
In thort, I am ſuſfering ineffectually, 
and of living in a ftate of continued ſelf-deni l, 
without being allowed the merit of it. I can- 
not bear to be deſpiſed, whilſt you are growing 
every day more beautiful. Why am I to gase 
eternally on thoſe delicious fruits which my lips 
dare not touch? Muſt I relinquiſh all hope witi - 
out the ſatisfaction of a voluntary facrifice ? No; 
ſince you depend no longer upon my honour, it 
ſtands releaſed from its vain engagement; your 
own precautions are ſuſſicient. You are un- 
grateful, and I am too ſcrupulous z but for the 
tuture I am reſol ved not to reject the happineſs 

0 G 2 which 
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which fortune, in ſpite of you, may throw in 
my way. Be it as it will, I find that I have ta- 
ken upon me a charge that is above my capa- 
Julia, you more your own 
I gn the which 
breach of faith, and which you yourſelf are able 
to ſecure with leſs difhculty than you were plea- 
ſed to imagine. 

I ſpeak ferioufly! depend upon your own 
ſtrength, elfe baniſh me, or, in other words, de- 
prive me of exiſtence. The promiſe I made, 
was raſh and inconſiderate: and I am amazed 
how I have been able to keep it fo long. I con- 
ics, it ought to remain for ever inviolable; but 
of that I now perceive the impoſhbility. He 
who wantonly expoſes his virtue to ſuch ſevere 
trials, deſerves to fall. Believe me, faireſt a- 
mong women! that you will — be honour- 
ed and reſpected by him who life only 
on your account; but reafon may forſake me, 
and my intoxicated ſenſes may hint the = 
tration of a crime, which in my cooler hours, 
I hould abher. I am however happy in the re- 
flection that I have not hitherto abuſed your 
confidence. 'Two whole months have I tri- 
umphed over myſeli; but I am intitled to the 
1cward due to as many ages of torment. 


LETTER IL 
From JUL. 


ComenEnrNDd you: the pleaſures of vice, 
and the reward ot virtue, — 
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reſource of which I be- 
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to engage your honour in my defence, as I could 


HR Le on a 
E v' + il piacer con Þ oneftade accanto. 


And taſte the pleaſures innocence beſtows. 
At the fame time a ftrange forcbeding whiſ- 
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L 

to my heart, that theſe are the only days of 
happineſs allotted us by heaven. 
proſpect preſents nothing to my view, but ab- 
ſence, anxiety, dangers and difficulties. The 
leaſt change in our preſent fituation muſt ne- 
ceflarily be for the worſe. Were weeven united 
for ever, I am not certain whether our i 
would not be by its exceſs; the mo- 
ment of is a dangerous criſis. 

I conjure thee, my kind, my only friend, to 
endeavour to calm the turbulence of thoſe vain 
defires which are always followed by regret, re- 
pentance, and forrow. Let us y enjoy 
our preſent felicity. You have apleafure in in- 
ſtructing me; and you know but too well, with 
what delight I liſten to your inſtrutions. Let 
your IL I ove frequent, that we may 

as little aſunder as decency will allow. Our 
abſent moments ſhall be employed in writing to 
each other; and thus none of the precious time 
will paſs in vain, which one day poſſibly we 
might give the world to recal. ould to hea- 
ven that our 


Tu * 


LETTER X. 


To Juri. 


W enti in the ri Ju- 
Ha N Ta a5 yer Low you 
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i J conſtantly flatter myſelf that I have 
dif every excellence of my fair cne's foul, 
when new beautics daily meet my obſer vation. 
What woman, but yourſelf, could ever unite 
virtue and tenderneſs fo as to add new charms 
to both! In ſpite of myſelf I am forced to ad- 
mire and that prudence which deprives 
me of all comfort; and there is ſomething fo ex- 
ceſſively engaging in the manner of impoſing 
ohibitions, that I almoſt receive them 
with delight. 

I am every day more convinced, that there is 
no happineſs equal to that of being beloved by 
Julia; and fo entire is this conviction, that I 
would not prefer even the perſon of Julia to 
the poſſt ſſion of her heart. But why this bitter 
alternative? Can things be ivcompatible which 
in nature are united ? time, you fay, is pre- 


cious; let 2 Nom good without 
troubling its pure ſtream with our impaticnce. 
Be it fo: — amb N— 

reject ſupreme felicity? Is not all that 
x Ben which might — better employ- 
ed? If it were poſſible to live a thouſand years 
in one quarter of an hour, what purpoſe would 
it anſwer to tell over the tedious number of days 
as they paſſed ? 

What you fay of our preſent fituation is very 
juſt; I am convinced I ought to be happy, and 
yet I am much the reverſe. The dictates of 
wiſdom may continue to flow from your lips, 
but the voice of Nature is ſtronger than yours : 
and how can we avoid liſtening to her, when ſhe 
the language of our own hearts? Of all 
things, I know of nothing, exc 


your- 
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ourſelf, which deferve a moment's attention. 
Wihout you, Nature would have no allure- 
ments: her empire is in your charms, and there 
ſhe is irreſiſtible. 

Your heart, divine Julia, feels none of this. 
You are content to ravith our ſenſes, and are not 
at war with your own. It ſhould feem that 
your ſoul is too ſublime for human paſſions, and 
that you have not only the beauty but the purity 
of angels: a purity which murmuring I revere, 
and to which I would gladly afpire. But, no: 
I am condemned to creep upon the earth, and 
to behold Julia a conſtellation in the heavens. 
O may you continue to be happy though I am 
wretched; enjoy your virtues; and perdition 
catch the vile mortal who ſhall cver attempt to 


extinguiſhed by the purity of your 
foul; I dare not — fo ſerenity. When- 
ever I am tempted to take the leait liberty, I 
find myſelf reſtrained rather by the dread of in- 
terrupting your peace of mind, than by the fear 
of offending. In my purſuit of happineſs, I 
have conſidered only in what degree it night af- 
fect my Julia; and finding my felicity incompa- { 
tible with her's, I can be wretched without re- 
pining. 

With what inexplicable, jarring ſentiments 
you have inſpired me! lam at once ſubmiſſi ve 
and daring, mild and impetuous. Your looks 
infame my heart with love; and when I hear 

your 
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your voice, I am i with the charms of 
innocence. If ever I preſume to indulge a wiſh- 
ful idea, it is in your abſence. Your image in 
my mind is the only object of my paſſionate a- 


And yet I languiſh and conſume away ; 
blood is all on fire, and eve — ts 
the flame ſerves but to — its violence. Still 
1 have cauſe to think myſelf very happy; and 
ſo I do. Surely I have little reaſon to complain, 
when I would not change my fituation with the 
greateſt monarch upon earth. But yet ſome 
fiend torments me, whoſe purſuits it is impoſſible 
to elude. Methinks I would not die, and yet I 
am daily expiring; for you only I wiſh to live, 
and you alone are the cauſe of my death. 


LETTER I. 
From JUL 1A. 


I FEEL, my dear friend, that my attachment to 

you grows every day ſtronger ; your abfence 
becomes inſupportable, and I have no relief. but 
in my pen. 

Thus my love keeps pace with yours; for I 
judge of your paſſion by your real fear of offend- 
ing: your former fears were only feigned ; with 
a deſign to advance your cauſe. It is an 
matter to diſtinguiſh the dictates of an afflicted 
heart from the phrenzy of a heated imagination, 
and I fee a thouſand times more affection in 

our preſent conſtraint than in your former de- 
liters. I know alſo that your ſituation, re- 
ſtrained 


tion, touch in all points, and we feel an entire 
coherence : correct me it I ſpeak unphiloſophi- 
cally. Our deſtiny may part us, but cannot 
diſunite us. Henceforward our pains and plea- 
fures muſt be mutual ; and, like the 
of which I have heard you fpeak, that have 
fame motion, though in different 
ſhould have the fame ſenſations at the two 
tremities of the world. 

Baniſh, therefore, the vain hope, if you ever 
entertained. it, of exclufive happineſs to be pur- 
chaſed at the expence of mine. Do not flatter 


yourſelf with the idle proſpedt of elicit found- 


app 
together. Our if I may uſe the expreſ- 
if 
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LETTER XI. 
To JuLIA. 


Ou Julia, how pathetic is the language of 
the heart! How plainly do I perceive in 
your laſt letter, the ferenity of innocence and 
the folicitude of love! Your ſentiments are ex- 
preſſed without art or trouble, and convey a more 
delicate ſenſation to the mind, than all the re- 
fined periods of ſtudied eloquence. Your rea- 
ſons are incontrovertible, but urged with ſuch 
an air of ſimplicity, that they ſeem leſs cogent 
at firſt than they are in reality, and your man- 
ner of expreſſing the ſublimeſt ſentiments is fo 
natural and eaſy, that at firſt one is apt to mi- 
ſtake them for common opinions. 

Yes, my Julia, the care of our deſtiny ſhall 
be entirely yours : not becauſe it is your right, 
but as your duty, and as a piece of juſtice I 
expect from your judgment, for the injury you 
have done to mine. From this moment to the 
end of my life, I rcfign myſelf to your will; 
difpoſe of me as of one who hath no intereſt of 
his own, and whoſe exiſtence hath no connec- 
tion but with you. Doubt not that I will de- 
part 
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y charming friend, we were inclined tq 
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it is valuable but as a in traffic. 

- 'Fake from the learned of being 
e would va- 

niſh. They do not ſtudy wiſdom, but 
to be reputed wiſe : would have no 
charms if the philoſopher i For 


parts, who have no defign but to improve 

minds, it will be moſt adviſeable to read 
ittle and think much; or, which is better, fre- 
to talk over the ſubjects on which we 
reading. I ini 
underſtanding i 
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it 


that 
impreſſion; whilſt on the bw 
taking things for granted, we view objects 
halves and in a borrowed light. We are born 
rich, fays Montaigne, and yet our whole edu- 
cation conſiſts in borrowing. We are 
to accumulate continually, and, like true mifers, 
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told you before, is a too implicit 
upon books, nd too much diſſi- 


If we 
we ſhould eaſily diſtinguiſh virtue: 
do not want to be taught either 


to miſtake our own weak- 

neſs tor that of nature, and to think thoſe 
qualities chimerical which we do not perccive 
within ourſelves ; idleneſs and vice reſt upon 
impoſſibility, and men of little genius 
conclude, that things which are uncommon have 
no extitence. Theſe errors we muſt endeavour 
to eradicate, and by uſing ourfelves to contem- 
grand objects, deſtroy the notion of their 
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What have we to do with the idle diſputes of 

| voyage WH concerning virtue and happineſs ? 
us rather em — 2 ts defng ditions 

and happy, ——— 

quiries after the means: let us rather imitate 

great examples, than buſy ourſelves with ſyſtems 


t A 

ways believed, that virtue was in reality 
AN at leaſt that they were inti- 
mately connected, and ſprung from the fame 
fource m nature. From this idea it follows, that 
wiſdom and taſte ace to be im by the fame 
means; and that > 0 Gy UI 65 Gn 
charms of virtue, muſt receive an equal i 
hon from every other kind of beauty. Yet 
accurate and refined are to be ac- 


Tang > TIN that we 
2 
objects, 


How many real impreſſions do we perceive, 
which we cannot account for ? How many je- 
1ne-ſais-quois frequently occur, which taſte ny 
can determine? Taſte is, in ſome degree, 
microſcope of judgment; ie brings final objects 
to our view, and its begin where thoſe 
of j end. then ſhall we 
in its cultivation? By exercifi 1 2 
2 and ue of iful from 
—— 5 
Enn 
which the firſt ſight even of Julia would make 
no impreſſion. 
For this reaſon, my lovely ſcholar, I limit 
wins flies ts docks of mite nd ——_ 
or 
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am de- 
you 


Jou, 


company ] 

You muſt not fail to be with her at ten o. 

My mother's chaiſe will be there about that ti 
ſpend the whole day with us, and 


111 


i F 


1 


18 


I muſt therefore be contented to fignify the in- 
ten led rendezvous on Monday by a billet, and 
I will myſelf give you this letter. Beſides, I 
was a little apprehenſive left you might com- 
ment too freely on the myitery of the bower. 
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LETTER XV. 


To JULIA. 


71 
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ing 
_— the inſipidity of thoſe fenktions which 
not from the heart. But what became 
of me a moment after, when I felt—---my hands 
ſhook a gentle tremor------thy balmy lips 
------my Julia's lips---touch, 1 to mine, 
and myſelf within her arms _—_ than 
lightning a ſudden fire darted through my frarae. 
I feemed all over ſenſible of the — con- 
deſcenſion, and my heart funk down oppreli-d 
with infupportable delight ;---when all at once, 
I perceived your colour change, your eyes cloſe; 
= leant upon your couſin, and fainted away. 
tes all my joy, and my happinets 
vaniſhed like a ſhadow. 

I fearce know any thing that has paſſed ſoce 
that fatal moment. The impreſſion it has made 
on my heart will never be effaced. A favour? 
------It is an extreme torment - No, keep thy 
kiſſes, I cannot bear them They are too pene- 

Vol. I. I I trating, 
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ay pre 


expire at your feet---or in 


— 


LETTER XV. 
From Juli. 


is expedient, my dear friend, that we ſhould 
part for ſome time: I aſk it as the firſt proof 
promiſed. 


and you are too well convinced that I muſt, to 
be os 2» we hs 1 
you will be fatisfied, fince it is my defire. 

You have long talked of taking a journey into 
Valais. I wiſh you would determine to go be- 
fore the a of the winter. Autumn, in 
this country, ſtill wears a mild and ferene aſpect; 
but you ſce the tops of the mountains are alrea- 
dy white, and fix weeks later you ſhould not 
have my conſent to take fuch a rough journey. 
Refolve therefore to ſet out to-morrow : you will 
write to me by the direction which 1 ſhall ſend, 
6 

ou 
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You would never acquaint me with the fitua- 
tion of your affairs: but you are not in your own 
country; your fortune I know is ſmall, and I 
am pertuaded you muſt diminith it dere, where 
= — account. I look upon 

purſe · bearer, and fend 


ny wn difficulties, and I have too great an eſteem 
ou to believe you ca of making any on 
ny you capable of making any 
beg you will not return without my permiſ- 
fon; and alſo, that you will take no leave of us. 
You may write to my mother or me, merely to 
inform us, that fome unforeſcen buſineſs re- 
quires your preſence, and that you are obliged 
ps immediately; and you may, if yew 
pleaſe, ſend me ſome directions concerning my 
ſtudies, till you return. You mult be careſul 
to avoid the leaſt appearance of myſtery. Adieu, 
my dear friend, and not that you take 
* 


—— 


LETTER XVI. 
ANSWER. 


Reap terridle letter, and line 
made me hudder. But I will obey you; 1 
have promiſed, and it is my duty: yes, you 
ſhall be obeyed. But you cannot cenceive, no, 
barbarous Julia, you will never comprehend how 
this cruel affects my heart. There 
wanted not the trial in the bower to increaſe my 


E 2 ſenſibility. 


52 K 


ſenſibility. It was a mercileſs refinement of in- 
kumanity, and I now defy you to make me more 
miſcrable. 


I return your box unopened. To add igno- 
rainy to cruelty is too much; you are indeed 
the miſtreſs of my fate, but not of my honour. 
I will oy 4+ — — this facred depoſit; alas! 
it is the only treaſure I have left! and I will ne- 
IL II 


— — 


r 
REPLY. 


Vos letter excites my com paſſion; it is the 
only ſenſeleſs thing you have ever written. 
I afront your honour! I would rather facri- 
fce my life. Do you believe it poſlible that I 
ſhould mean to injure your honour? In 
Too well thou knoweſt that for thy ſake had 
almoſt ſacrificed my own. But tell me what is 
this honour which I have offend:d? Aﬀ t 
groveling heart, thy indelicate foul. How 
picable art thou if t haſt no honour but that 
which is unknown to Julia! Shall thoſe whoſe 
hearts are one, ſcruple to ſhare their poſſeſſions? 
Shall he who calls himſelf mine refuſe my gifts? 
Since when is it become diſhonourable to receive 
ſrom thoſe we love? But the man is Deel by 
whoſe wants excced his fortune. 

whom? By thoſe abject fouls who place the the? 
honour in their - and eſtimate 
1 weight of gold. But is this the honour 


a good man? Is virtue lefs honourable becauſe 
Without 


it is pr? 
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Without doubt there are preſents which a man 
of honour ought not to accept; but I muſt tell 
way Bee Gong ng Be vn gone fe eg 

by whom are offered; and that what 
may be given with honour, it cannot be diſho- 
nourable to receive: now my heart is fo far from 
ing me with what I did, that it glories 

in the motive. Nothing can be more defpicable 
than a man whoſe love and aſſiduities are bought, 
except the woman by whom they are purchaſed. 
But where two hearts are united, it is fo reaſon - 
able and juſt that their fortunes ſhould be in 
common, that if I have reſerved more than my 
ſhare, I think m indebted to you for the o- 
verplus. If the of love are rejected, how 
ſhall our hearts expreſs their gratitude? 
But, left you ſhould imagine that in my de- 
fign to ſupply your wants I was inattentive to 
own, I will give you an indi ble proof of the 
contrary. Know then, that the purſe which I 
now return contains double the fum i: held be- 
fore, and that I could have redoubled it if I had 
pleaſed. My father gives me a certain allow- 
ance, moderate indeed, but which my mother's 
kindneſs renders it unn for me to touch. 
As to my lace and embroidery, they are the pro- 
duce of my own induſtry. Ir is true, I was not 
always fo rich; but, I know not how, my atten- 
tion to a certain fatal has of late made 
me neglect a thouſand little expenſive ſuperflui 
ties; which is another reaſon why I ſhould diſ- 
poſe of it in this manner: it is but juſt that you 
ſhould be humbled as a puniſhment for the evil 
you have cauſed, and that love ſhould expiate 


the crimes it occaſions. 
I 3 But 


fore, if you can prove this to be the caſe, I de- 
i ro incont 


LETTER XVII. 
To JULIA. 


] R=czrvnzD your preſent; I departed without 
taking leave, and am now a conſiderable di- 
ſtance from you. Am I ſufficiently obedient ? 
* [am give you no wc 
no account of my journey; for 
more than that I was three 
bebe en Every ſtep I 
took ſeemed be en bg + 
P I intended to 
have given a de of the country 
through which I paſſed. Vain project! I be- 
held nothing but you, and can deſcribe nothing 
but Julia. The repeated emotions of my heart 
threw me into a continued diſtraction : 8 
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Yet this letter + 
poſſible fatali to 

227 1 many 

happened in the 

that 


7 


creaſes daily; and as if real evils were not ſuſſi - 
cient to depreſs my foul, my fears furniſh ima- 
ginary ones to add weight to the others. At 
firſt my grief was much more tolerable. The 
trouble of a ſudden departure, and the j 
itſelf, were ſome fort of diſſipation 
peaceful folitude aſſembles ail my woes. Like a 
wounded foldier, I felt but little pain till after I 
had retired from the field. 
Often have I laughed at a lover, in romance, 
bemoan- 
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ing the abſence of his miſtreſs. Ah! 
little did I imagine that your abſence would e- 
ver be fo intolerable to me! I am now ſenſible 
how improper it is for a mind at eaſe to judge 
of other mens paſſions ; and how ſooliſh to rid: - 
cule the ſenſations we have never felt. I muſi 

great confolation in 


refleCting that I ſuffer by |. The 
er by your command. 

ings which you are pleaſed to ordain, are 
much leſs painful than if they were inflicted b 
the hand of fortune; if they give you any ail. 
faction, I ſhould be forry not to have ſuſſcred; 
are the pledges of their reward; aad 1 
too well to believe you would exerciſe 
barbarity for its own fake. 

deſign be to put me to the proof, I 
no more. It is but juſt that 


; 


= 


. 
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LETTER XX. 


Frem JULIA. 


RECE1vED both your letters at once, and I 
perceive, by your anxiety in the fecond con- 
ccrning the fate of the other, that when imagi- 
nation takes the lead of reafon, the — not 
ways 


$83 r 


always in haſte to follow, but ſuffers her, ſome · 
times, to proceed alone. Did you ſuppoſe, 
when you reached Sion, that the poſt waited 
only for your letter, that it would be delivered 
to me the inſtant of his arrival here, and that 
my anſwer would be favoured with equal dif- 
patch? No, no, my good friend, things do not 
always go on fo ſwimmingly. Your two epiſtles 
came both rogether, becauſe the poſt happened 
not to ſet out till after he had received the ſe- 
cond. It requires ſome time to diſtribute the 
letters; my agent has not always an immediate 
opportunity of meeting me alone, and the poſt 
from hence does not return the day after his ar- 
rival : fo that, all things calculated, it muſt be 
at leaſt a week before we can receive an anfwer 
one from the other. This I have explained to 
with defign, once for all, to fatisfy your 

impatience. Whilſt you are exclaiming agai 
fortune and my negligence, you fee that I have 
been buſied in obtaining the information neceſ- 
fary to infure our correſpondence, and prevent 
your anxiety. Which of us hath been beſt em- 
xloyed I leave to your own dectfion. 
Let us, my dear friend, talk no more of pain; 
rather partake the joy I iecl at the return of my 
kind father, aſter a tedious abſence of eight 
months. Ile arrived on Thurſday evening, 
fuce which happy moment I have thought of 
nobody elſe “. O thou, whom, next to the Au- 
thor of my being, I love more than all the 
world! why muſt thy letters, thy complainings, 
affect 


* The Lady ſeems to have forgot what ſhe ſaid in the pre- 
cedivg paragrepb. 
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father! No, my worthy friend, 
bitter my innocent joy by your 
hes. You who have fo much ſen- 
furely conceive the ſacred pleaſures 


you think that in thoſe delight- 
— it is poſſible to divide oncꝰ's aftec- 
tion * 


Sal che fen figha is mi rammento adeſſo. 
When all I think of, is, that I'm his child. 


You are not to imagine, however, that I can 
you. Do we ever forget what we really 

love? No; the more lively impreſſions of a mo- 
ment have no power to efface the other. I was 
not unaffected with your departure hence, and 
ſhall not be difpleafed to fee you return. But 
—— be patient like me, becauſe you mult, 
without aſking any other reaton. ailured 
that I will recal you as ſoon as it is in my 
power; and remember, that thoſe who com- 
plain loudeſt of abfence, do not always ſuffer 


molt. 
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to the throbbing heart of a tender 
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pen it before fo 
Y 


way 3 I broke the ſeal the moment I had 

ning; I run over, or rather devoured 
ines, till I came to that part which fo 
movingly ſpeaks your tenderneſs and affeCtion 
for venerable father; I wept; I was ob- 
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her, though I hardly remember 
voice of nature reminded me of my own, and I 
ſhed freth tears to his memory. 

O, in ble maid! what can you poſſibly 
learn of me? It is from you only can be learnt 
every thing that is great and good; and eſpeci- 
ally that divine union of nature, love, and vir- 
tue, which never exiſted but in you. Every 

afedtion is difti hed is your how 
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a ſenſibility ſo iar to yourſelf, that for 
> £1... porn nf as my actions 
are already ſubmitted to ” 


ſhould indifcreetly trouble you with my 
No; I will not interrupt your joy, be- 
cauſe it adds to felicity, and is in its na- 
ture laudable. ination thall repreſent the 
pathetic ſcene; and, fince I have no happineſs 
of my own, I will endeavour to enjoy yours. 
Whatever may be your reaſons for prolonging 
my abſence, I believe them juſt; but though I 
Vor. I. 2 K knew 
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knew them to be otherwiſe, what would that 
avail? Have I not promiſed implicit obedience? 

ſuffer more in being filent, than in part. 
? But remember, Julia, your foul 


From JUL14- 


Ar bes che ice is broken: you hoon nan 
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ptcaſure of gazing at an entite new 
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proſpect. B . 
uſed the houſe like an inn, to find 


my hoſt not only refuſe to accept the leaſt gra- 
tuity, 
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have been accuſtomed to Julia, and are there- 


fore difficult to pleaſe. 

As for me, who pa regard to the man- 
ners of the el 
any rules I received their ſervices 


o 
that of Don when he was with the 
dutcheſs. I not however help ſmiling now 
and then at the contraſt between the rough old 
grey-beards at the table, and the charming com- 
1 qa yt ro 
word would excite a bluſh, which ren- 
rs pre more glowing vnd confpicu- 
ous. Not that I could admire the enormous 
compaſs of their necks, which reſcmble in their 
dazzling whiteneſs only, that perfect model, 
which always formed in my imagination (for 
though vailed, I have ſometimes ſtolen a glance} 
that celebrated marble which is ſuppoſed to excel 
in delicate proportion the moſt perfect work of 
nature. 

Be not ſurpriſcd to find me fo knowing in 
myſteries which you fo carefully conceal: this 
hath happened in ſpite of all your caution ; for 
one ſenſe inſtructs another, and not withſtanding 
the moſt jealous vigilence, there will always re- 
main 22 through 
—_— fight performs the office of the touch. 
The curious eye buſily infinuates itſelt wich im - 
— under the flowers of a noſegay, wanders 

the ſpreading ze, and conveys that 
— which it dares not 
exper ĩence. 
Parte appar delle mamme acerbe e crude, 
Parte altrui ne ricopre invida veſta ; 
Vo. I. I L 
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no leſs tender than our love, whoſe vacant place 
ſhould be filled by the kindred ſentiments which 

ew and were nouriſhed with it in our youth. 
Like this happy people, we would practiſe every 
duty of humanity, we would unite in acts of be- 
zevolence, and at laſt die with the ſatisfaction 
of not having lived in vain. 

Hark——it is the poſt. I will cloſe my let- 
ter, and fly to receive another from Julia. How 
my heart beats? Why was I rouſed from my re- 
verie? I was happy at leaſt in idea. Heaven on- 
ly knows what I am to be in reality. 


LETTER XXIV. 


Toa JULIA. 


diftinion between that which is founded on the 
opinion of the world, and that which is derived 
from ſelt - eſteem. The firft is nothing but the 
loud voice of fooliſh prejudice, which bas no 
more ftahili ani winds Leribe hufo of 
the latrer is in the eternal truths of mcrah- 
ty. The honour of the world may be of ad- 
vantage with regard to fortune; but as it cannot 
reach the foul, it has no influence on real hap- 
pineſs. True honour, on the contrary, is the 
very eſſence of telicity; for it is that alone in- 
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LETTER XXV. 


Fram JULIA. 


HR extremely was I entertained, my dear 
friend, with the agreeable account of your 
late tour? The elegauce of the detail itſelf, 
would have engaged my eſteem, even 
its author had been wholly a ſtranger; but its 
coming from you, was a circumſtance of addi- 
tional recommendation. I could, however, find 
in my heart to chide you for a certain part of it, 
which you will eafly gueſs, though I could 
ſcarce refrain from laughing at the ridiculous 
under 


narration intended for the view of the pablic, 
and that little ſcetch of particulars which is fole- 
ly to be referred to the inſpection of your mi- 
ſtreſs. Or is love, with all its fears, doubts, 
jealouſies, and ſcruples, to have no more regard 
paid to it than the mere decencies of good breed- 
ing are entitled to? Could you be at a moment's 
Joſs to conceive, that the dry preciſeneſs of an 
author muſt be diſpleaſing v 4 the paſſionate 
ſentiments of inſpiring tenderneſs were expec- 
ted? And could you deliberately reſolve to diſ- 
appoint my 14 
ready faid t [ which 

| had better been entirely paſſed over. — 

the contents of your laſt letter have fo cloſelx 
engaged my hrs, that I have had no lei- 
ſure to attend to the particulars of 2 
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Leaving then, my dear friend, the Valais to ſome 
future opportunity, let us now fix our attention 
on what more immediately concerns ourſelves ; 
we ſhall find ſuthcient matter for employment. 
I clearly foreſaw what your ſentiments would 
bez and "deed the time we have known each 
other had been fpent to little purpoſe, if our 
conjectures were till vague and uncertain. 
virtue ever ſhould forfake us, be aſſured, it will 
not, cannot, be in thoſe inſtances which re- 
2 ion. When the aſ- 
t is violent, the firſt ſtep to be taken is re» 
faltance ; and we ſhall ever triumph, I hope, fo 


fortunes : the mind may more eafly ſupport 


the moſt violent ſudden aſſaults, than bear 


the melancholy event. 
away like a mornin 


fereſaw 
2 are beginning without the 


trials 
of any 22 tor the better, 
Every 


* The ſequel will but too well inform the reader, that this 
aſſertion of Julia's was extremely ill grounded. 


92 
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circumſtance is to me an aggravation of 
and what at other times would have 
unheeded and unobſerved, now ſerves 
too plainly to increaſe my diſmay : my body 
fympathiſes with my mind in this diſtreſſed ſitu- 
ation, the one is as languid and as the 
other is alarmed and a ve. In 

tears are ever ſtealing down my cheeks, with- 
out my being ſenſible of any immediate cauſe of 
forrow. I do not indeed foreſee any very diſtreſs- 
ful events 3 but I perceive, alas, too well, my 


my di 


it ſerve to water the leaves, when the plant is 
and withered at the root ? 
myſelf unable to 


I feel, my dear friend, 

— n 

conti How often do I tra- 
— 


found. 1 conſtantly expect you at 
— — — my Fic pre: 


your ſufferings may be in other reſpects, you are 
exempted howerer from this aggravation. Your 
heart alone is ſufficient to remind you of my un- 

happy abſence. Did you but know what end- 
lefs pangs theſe fruitleſs expectations, theſe im- 
patient longings perpetually occaſion; how they 
emitter and increaſe the torments I already 
feel, you would without heſitation prefer your 
condition to mine. . 
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Sent ir, O Dei, morir, 
E non pater mai dir, 
Marir mi Sents ! 


Ye >! how dreadful is the pain, 
To ſuffer, and muſt not complain. 
A farther circumſtance of my diſtreſs, if any 
thing more diſtreſsful can yet be added, is, that 
my diforder is continually increaſing. I have of 
late thought fo gloomily, that I ſeldom now 
think otherwiſe; and the more anxiety I feel at 
the remembrance of our pait pleafurcs, the more 
eagerly do I indulge myſelf in the painful re- 
collection. Tell me, my dear, dear friend, if 
can tell me by experience, how nearly allied 
is love to this tender forrow ; and it the warm- 
eſt affections be not even foſtered by difqui- 
I have a thouſand other things to ſay, but firſt 
I would fain know, exactly, where you are. 
Beſides, this train of thinking has awakened my 
paſſion, and indeed rendered me unfit for wri- 
ting any more. Adieu, my dear friend, and 
though 
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BILLET. 
A this comes to your hands by a waterman, 
at 


an entire ſtranger to me, I ſhall only fay 
that T have taken up my quarters at 
oppoſite ſhore. I thall now 


Meillerie, on the 


LETTER XXVL 
To JULIA. 


Har a wonderful alteration has a ſhort 
ſpace of time produced in my affairs! The 
thoughts of mecting, delightful as they were, 
are now too much allayed with difqui ap- 
prehenfions. What ſhould have been the object 
of my hopes is now, alas! become the ſubject 
of my fears; and the very ſpirit of diſcernment, 
wiich on moſt accafions is fo uſeful, now ſerves 
but to difmay, to difquiet, and torment me. Ah, 
Julia! too much ſenfibility, too much tender- 
nefs, proves the bittereſt curſe inſtead of the 
choiceſt bleſſing: vexation and diſappointment 
are its certain conſequences. The temperature 
of the air, the change of the ſeaſons, the 3 
ancy of the ſun, and thickneſs of the fogs, 
fo "_ moving ſprings to the unhappy 755 
ſor, and he becomes the wanton 2 
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happineſs, depend on the blowing of the winds, 
and the different points of eaſt and weſt can fad- 
den or enliven his expectations: pr ark 6 
is by prejudices, and diſtracted by paſſions, t 
12 of his heart find — 4 oppoſition 
from the axioms of his head. Should he per- 
chance ſquare his conduct to the undeviable rule 
of right, and fet up truth for his ſtandard, in- 
ſtead of profit and convenience, he is ſure to fall 
a martyr to the maxims of his integrity; the 
world will join in the cry, and hunt him down 
as a common enemy. But ſuppoſing this not 
the caſe, honeſty and uprightneſs, though ex- 
empted from perſecution, are neither of them 
the channels of honour, nor the road to riches 
poverty and want are their inſeparable attend- 
ants z and man, by adhering to the one, neceſ- 
farily attaches himſelf to the inheritance of the 
other; and by this means he becomes his own 
tormentor. He will ſcarch for ſupreme happi- 
neſs, without taking into the account the iuſir- 
mities of his nature. Thus his aſfections and 
his reaſon will be engaged in a perpetual war- 
fare, and unbounded ideas and deſires muſt pave 
the way for endleſs diſappointments. 

This fituation, however diſmal, is neverthe- 
leſs the true one, in which the hard fate of my 
worldly affairs, counteract-d by the ingenuous 
and liberal turn of my thoughts, have involved 
me, and which is aggravated and increaſed, by 

father's contempt and your own milder ſen- 
timents, which are at once both the delight and 
diſquiet of my life: Had it not been for thee, 
thou fatal beauty, I could never have experien- 
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ced the inf contraſt between the great- 
veſs of my foul, and the low eſtate of my for- 
tune. I ſhould have lived quietly, and died 
contented in a fituation that would have been 
even below notice. But to fee you without be- 
ing able to poſſeſs you; to adore you, without 
raiſing myſelf from my obſcurity ; to live in the 
fame place, and yet be ſeparated from each other, 
is a ſtruggle, my deareſt Julia, to which I am 
_ unequal. I can neither renounce you, 

nor ſur mount the cruelty of my deſtiny : I can 
neither fubdue my deſires, nor meliorate my 
fortune. 

But, as if this ſituation itſelf were not ſuſſi- 
ciently tormenting, the horrors of it are increa- 
ſed by the gloomy ſucceſſion of ideas ever pre- 
ſent to my imagination. P too, this is 
heightened by the nature of the place I live in; 
it is dark, it is dreadful > but then it ſuĩts the 
habit of my foul ; and a more pleaſant 
of nature would reflect little comfort on the 
dreary view within me. A ridge of barren rocks 
furround the coaſt, and my dwelling is ftill 
made more difmal, by the uncomfortable proſ- 
peas of winter. And yet, Julia, I am ſenſ ble 

that if I mand randy rnd Yet 2m ond 
you, I ſhould ſtand in need of no other abode, 
no other ſeaſon. 

While my mind is diſtracted with ſuch con- 
tinual agitations, my body too is moving as it 
were in ſympathy with thoſe emotions. I run 
to and fro, climb the rocks, explore my whole 
diflrict, and find every thing as horrible with- 
out as L experience it within. There is no long- 
er any verdure to be ſeen, 33 
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and withered, the trees are ſtripped of their fo- 
liage, and the north-eaſt blaſt heaps ſnow and 
ice around me. In ſhort, the whole face of na- 
ture 2 as decayed to my outward ſenſes, 
as I myfelf from within am dead to hope and joy. 

Amidſt this rocky coaſt I have found out a 
ſolitary cleft from whence I have a diſtinct view 
of the dear place you inhabit. You may eaſily 
imagine bow I have feaſted on this difcovery, 
refreſhed my fight with fo delightful a proſ- 
a whole day in endeavouring to 
the very houſe, but the diſtance, alas, is 
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I am now writing to you 
which the ice has ſeparated from the rock. 
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mates his drooping foul ; nay, he can wiſh for 
thoſe raptures which he experienced with you 
in the grove. Alas! it is all a dream, the idle 
phantom of a projecting mind. Pleaſing as it 
13, it vaniſhes like a viffon, and I am ſoon for- 
ced to awake from fo agreeable a delirium z and 
yet, even then, I have full employment for my 
thoughts. I admire and revere the purity of 
your ſentiments, the innocence of life; I 
trace out in my mind the method _ daily 
conduct, by comparing it with what 1 formerly 
well knew in happter days, and under more en- 
dearing circumſtances; I find ever atten- 
tive to engagements, which heighten your cha- 
racter: need I 7 mo- 
vingly affefts me. In the morning I fay to my- 
all, She is juſt now awaking from 806 
gentle flumbers, as freſh as the early dew, 


cretions in others, which ſhe knows not 

allow in herfelf. Ar another time, ſhe is em- 
loying herſelf in works of genius or of uſe, 
Rakes hes mind with valuable knowledge, or 
reconciling the elegancies of life to its more 
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duce the moſt diſquieti 

do I talk of misfortunes 7 Nr rent te x, 
lutely inſupportable. No; 2 aſſured, my Julia, 
that the irre ſiſtĩble decree of heaven has defigned 
us for each other. This is the firſt great law we 
are to obey, and it is the great buſineſs of life, 
to calm, footh, and ſweeten it while we are here. 
I fee, and lament it too, that your deſigns are 
too vague and inconclufive for execution. You 
ſeem willing to conquer inſurmountable diſhcul- 
ties, while at the ſame time you are neglecting 
the only feafible methods : an enthuſiaſtic ides 
of honour has ſupplanted your reaſon, and your 
virtue is become little better than an empty 
delirium. 

If indeed it were poſhble for you to remain 
always as young and beauriful as you are at pre- 
ſent, my only wiſh, my only prayer to heaven 
would be, to know of your continual happineſs, 
to ſee you once every year, only once, and then 

the reſt of my time in viewing your man- 
fron from afar, and in adoring you among the 
rocks. But behold, alas, the inconceivable 
— that fate, which is never at reſt. It 
is conſtantly purſuing, time flies hafily, the op- 
portunity is irretrievable, and your beauty, even 
your beauty 1s circumſcribed by very narrow li 
mits of exiſtence: it muſt ſome time or other 
decay and wither away like a flower, that fades 
before it is gathered. In the mean time, I am 
conſuming my health, youth, —— in con- 
tinual forrow, and waſte awa years in com- 


-—— Think, oh * that we 
loſt ſome time ; think too that it 
. return, and that the caſe will be the 
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xious and intent on that uncertain hereafter, 
that you forget that in the mean while our hearts 
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bread earned by the ſweet of my 
more relithing to you, than the moſt 
quet which luxury could prepare. And 
be infipid? Oh, my angel, if our happineſs wer 
ſure to laſt us but one day, could you cruelly 
reſolve to quit this life without taſting it? 
One word more, and I have done. You know, 
„% 
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LETTER XXVI. 


From CLARA. 


Fe thr ater 


calling for you, and fpeaks of you with 


peruſal of it affected her ſo ſenfibl 


polkble, 


41 out, that you a- 
1 more ſober thoughts. 
is out of the way as much as 


the 
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poſſible, which is no inconſiderable proof that 


vey this to you; he will wait your and 
you may come with him. Indeed if you ever 
expect ro ſee our devoted Julia alive, you muſt 
not loſe an inſtant. 


On 


LETTER XXVIL 


From JUL1a to Cram. 


ſtand moſt in need of your aſſiſtance. You are 
to be abſent eight days; perhaps by that time 
my fate will be determined, and it will 

power to fee me more. Oh if 


2 7 
£8 
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if 


rf 


ſhudder at the very thought. 


him—1 


father then fold me? Yes, he has 


and 


— as 2 


? 


conſidered his daughter as mere 


has m 
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LETTER XXX. 
From JuULia to CLARAA. 


8 ſtay where you are! I intreat, I con- 
jure you, never never think of ret 
at leaſt, not to me. I ought never to ſee you 
more; for now, alas, I can never behold you as 
I ought. 
Where wert thou, my tender friend, my on- 
ly fafeguard, my guardian 12 When | thou 
wert gone, ruin inſtantly d. Was that 
fatal of yours ſo indiſpenſible, fo neceſ- 
fary, and couldſt thou leave thy friend in the 
moſt critical time of danger? What an inex- 
hauſtible fund of remorſe haſt thou laid — 
thyſelf by fo blameable a neglect! It will 
bitter, as laſting, as my forrows. Thy Joſs is is 
indeed as irretrievable as my own, and it were 
as diflicult to gain another friend equal to your- 
ſelf, as alas, it is impoſſible to recover my inno- 
cence. 
Ahl what have I faid? I can neither ſpeak 
nor yet be lilent ; and to what purpoſe were my 
filence, when my very forrows would cry out 
againt me? and does not all nature upbraid me 
with my guilt ? does not every object around 
me remind me of my ſhame ? I will, I malt, 
my whole foul into thine, or my pocr 
cart will burſt. Canſt thou hear all this, my 
ſecure and careleſs friend, without applying 
ſome reproaches at leaſt to thyfelf ? Even thy 
faith and truth, the blind confidence of thy friend - 


ſhip, but above all 6— = 
ve 


96 JULI A; oo, 
have been the unhappy inſtruments of my de- 


ſtruction. 
genius could infpire 


What evil to invite 
him to return ; him, alas ! who is now the cruel 
author of my diſgrace ? And am I indebted to 
his care for a life which he has fince made in- 
ſupportable by his cruelty ? Inhuman as he is, 
let him fly from me for ever, and deny himſelf 
the ſavage pleaſure, of being an eye - witneſs to 
my forrows. But why do I rave thus? He is 
not to be blamed, I alone am guilty. I alone 
am the author of my own misfortunes, and 
ſhould therefore be the only object of anger 
and reſentment. But vice, new as it is to me, 
has already infected my very foul ; and the firſt 
diſmal effect of it is diſplayed in reviling the in 


nocent. 
No, no, he never was capable of being falſe 
to his vows. His virtuous foul diſdains the low 


artifice of impoſing upon credulity, or of inju- 
ring her he — Doubeleſs, he is much more 
in the tender paſſions than I ever 
was, fince be found no difficulty to overcome 
_— while I, alas! fell a victim to my un- 
4 How often have I been a witneſs 
erke ſtru and his victory, and when the 
his tranſports ſeemed to get the 
—＋ of his reaſon, he would ſtop on a ſudden, 
as if awed and checked by virtue, when he 
might hare led on to a certain triumph. I in- 
dulged myſelf too much in beholding fo danger- 
ous an object. I was afflicted at his fighs, 
moved with his intreatics, and melted with his 
tears; I ſhared his anxieties when I thought 
I was only pitying them. I have ſcen him fo 
affected, 
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affected, that he ſeemed ready to faint at 2 leet. 
Love alone might ps have been m 

but compaſſion, O, my Clara ! has 1 un- 
done me. | 

Thus my unhappy paſſion aſſumed the form 
of humanity, the more eaſily to deprive me of 
the aſſiſtance of virtue. That very day, he had 
been particularly importunate, and p Ed me to 

with him. This connected as 
it was with the miſery and diſtreſs of the beſt of 
ſhocked my very foul; nor could 1 
think with any patience, of thus imbittering 
their comforts. The impoſſibility of ever ful- 
filling our plighted troth, * neceſũty there 
was of concealing this impoſſibility from him, 
the regret which I felt at deceiving fo tender and 
paſſionate a lover, after having flattered his ex- 
pectations; all theie were dreadful circumſtances, 
which leflened my reſolut ion, increaſed my 
weakneſs, blinded and ſubdued my reaſon, | 
was then either to kill my parents, diſcurd my 
ack or ruin myſelf: without knowing what I 
did, I refolved on the latter; aud forgetting e- 
very thing ele, thought only of m love. "thes 
one unguarded minute has betrayed me to <a !- 
leſs mifery. I am fallen into the aby(; of ©. 
famy, from whence ther: is no return; and i 
am to live, it is only to be wretched. 

However, while I am here, ſocrow Mall be 
my only comtort. You, my dcare't friend, are 
my only reiource ; oh do nat, do ot leave a! 
do not, I conjure thee, deprive me of thy friend. 
ſhip. I base indeed loft all pretoufions to it 3 
but my ſituation makes it requiiiie, my Litri iis 
now «demand it. If you cannot eltecm, you 

Vor. J. I N may 


blow has virtue itſelf received through your 
means, who were the very patern of diſcretion ! 
But what can I fay to you in fo dreadful a fitu- 
ation? Can I think of aggravating your forrews, 
and — a heart already oppreſſed with 
— — give you a comfort, which, alas! 
myſelf want? Shall I reflect your image in all 
the diſmal colours of your preſent diſtreſs; cr 
ſhall I have recourſe to artifice, and remind you 
not of what you are, but of what you ought to 
be? Do thou, moſt holy and unſpotted Friend- 
ſhip, ſtral thy foft vail over all my awakened 
ſenſes, and mercifully remove the fight of thoſe 
difaſters, thou wert unable to prevent! 

You know I have feared the misfortune 
you are bewailing. How often have I foretold 
it, and, alas! how often been diſregarded? Do 
you blame me then for having truſted you too 
much to your own heart? Oh doubt not — 
1 
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would have betrayed you, if even that could have 
been made the means of your preſervation; but 
I knew better than yourſelf your own tender ſen- 
fations. I perceived but too plainly that death 
or ruin were the melancholy alternatives; and 
even when your apprehenſions made you banith 
lover, the only matter then in queſtion, 
was, whether you thould deſpair, or he be re- 
called. How dreadfully was I alarmed, when I 
tound you determined as it were againtt living, 
and juſt on the verge of death? Charge not then 
r lover, nor accuſe yourſelf, of a crime of 
which I alone am guilty, fince I forefaw the fa- 
tal effects, and yet did not prevent them. 

- I left you, it is true, in this dangerous fitua- 
tion, but I was cruelly forced to it. Oh could I 
have foreſeen the near approach of your deſtruc- 
tion, I would have put every thing to the hazard 
ſooner than have complied. Though certain as 
to the event, I was miſtaken as to the time of 
it. I thought your weakneſs and your diſtem- 

a ſufficient ſecurity during fo ſhort an ab- 
„ and did not attend to the fad dilemma 
you was fo foon to experience. I never confi- 
dered that the weakneſs of your body left your 
mind more defenceleſs in itſelf, and therefore 
more liable to be betrayed. Miſtaken as I was, 
can ſcarce be angry with myſelf, ſince this ve- 
ry error was the means of faving your life. I 
am not, Julia, of that hardy temper which can 
reconcile me to thy loſs as thou wert to mine. 
Had I indeed loſt you, my deſpair would have 
been endleſs; and, unfeeling as it may ſeem, I 
had rather you thould live in forrow, I had al- 
molt faid in diſgrace, than not to live at all. 
-—WY | But, 
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But, ray dear, my tender friend, why did you 
erueliy — | in your difquietude? Wherefore 
f:ouid your repentance exceed your crime, and 
your contempt fall on the object which leaſt of 
all deferves it, yourſelf? Shall the weaknefs of 
one unguarded moment be attended with fo black 
a train of baleſul conſequences? And are not 
the very dangers you have been ſtruggling with, 
a HH evident demonſtration of the greatneſs of 
your virtue? You loſe yourſelt ſo entirely in the 
though it of your defeat, that you have no leiſure 
to con'ider the triumphs by which it was prece- 
ded. If your trials have been ſharper, your 
conqueſts more numerous, and your teſiſtance 
more frequent, than thoſe who have eſcape d, 
have not you then, I would atk, done more for 
virtue than they? If you can find no circumſtan- 
ces to juſtify, dwell on thoſe at leaſt which exte- 
nuate and excuſe you. I myſelf am a tolerable 
proficient in the art of love, and though my own 
temper ſecures me againſt its violent emotions, 
if ere I could have felt ſuch a paſſion as yours, 
my ruggles would have been much fainter, m 
furrender more eaſy and more diſhonourable. 
Freed as I have been from the temptation, it re- 
fects no honour on my virtue. You are the 
chaſter of the two, though perhaps the moſt un- 
fortunate. 

You may 8 be offended that I am fo 
unteſerved; unhappily your ſituation makes 
it nec. gary. I with from my foul, what I have 
faid were not applicable to zou; for I deteſt per- 
nicious maxims more than bad actions. If the 
aced were not already done, and I could have 


been fo baſe to write, and you to read and hear 
theſe 
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theſe axioms, we both of us muſt be numbered 
in the wretched claſs of the abandoned. But as 


you n rare endowments 
which a proper 3 of yourſelf can alone cul- 
tivate and preſerve. Your real worth will ever 
exceed your own opinion of it. 
Beware, then, of giving way to a ſelf diſeſteem 
more dangerous and deſtructive than any weak- 
neſs of which you could be guilty. Does true 
love debaſe the foul? No: nor can any crime, 
which is the refult of that love, ever rob you of 
that enthuſiaſtic ardour for truth and honour, 
which fo raiſed you above Are there 
not ſpots viſible in the ſun? How many amiable 
virtues do you {{]] retain, notwithitanding one 
error, one relaxation in your conduct? Will it 
make you lefs , lc fincere, leis modeſt, 
leſs benevolent? Or w ill you be leſs worthy of 
all our admiration, of all our praife? Will S 
nour, humanity, friendthip, and tender love, 
be leſs reſpected by you, or will you ceaſe to re- 
vere even that virtue with which you are no 
longer adorned. No, my dear, my charming 
Julia, your faithful Clara bewails and yet adores 
thee; the is convinced that you can never fail ad- 
miring what you may be unable to practiſe. Be- 
lieve me, you have much yet to loſe, beiore you 
can link to a Jevel with the gencraliry of women. 
After all, whatever have been your tailings, 
if are ſtill remaining. I want no o- 
ther comfort, I dread no other loſs than you. 
Yeur firit lette? ſhocked me extremely, and 
N 3 would 
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would have thrown me into deſpair, had I not 
been kindly relieved, at the fame time, by the 
arrival of your laſt. What! and could you leave 
your friend, could you think of going without 
me? You never mention this, your greateſt 
crime. It is this you ſhould bluſh at; this too you 
thould repent of. But the un Julia ne- 
gletts all friendſhip, and thinks only of her love. 

I am extremely im till I fee you, and 
am continually repining at the a days long 
— els how Oy 0g aide hen, 


teacs, 
mall be able to make os iden, caller to the 


hearts to each other in filence; and, if poſſibly 
by dint of future examplary virtue, bury in obli- 
vion the of a failing which can never 
be blotted out by tears. Alas! how much do 
we now miſs our poor Challiot! 


LETTER XXXI. 


To Juri. 


Har an amazing myſtery is the conduct 

and ſentiments of the charming Julia 

Tell me, I befeech you, by what ſurpriſing art 
you alone can unite ſuch inconfiſtent counteract- 
ing emotions! Intoxicated as I am with love and 
dei zht, my foul is overwhelmed with grief þ 
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with deſpair. Amidſt the moſt exquilite plea- 
ſures, I feel the moſt excruciating anxieties; nay, 
the very enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures is 
the ſubject of ſelf-accuſation, and the aggrava- 
tion of my diſtreſs. Heavens! what a torment 
to be able to indulge no one ſenſation but in a 
perpetual ſtruggle of jarring paſſions; to be ever 
allaying the ſoothing tenderneſs of love, with the 
bitter pangs of reflection A ſtate of certain mi- 
ſery were a thouſand times preterable to ſuch 
doubtſul diſquietudes. 
aan myſelf have 
been » when your misfortune can torment 
me much more ſenſibly than my own? In vain 
do you attempt to diſguiſe your own ſad feelings, 
when your eyes will betray what your heart la- 
bours to conceal; and can thoſe expreſſive eyes 
hide any thing from love's all penetrating tight? 
Notwithitanding your aſſumed gaiety, I ſee, 1 
fee the cankering and your meiancholy, 
riod, you may thinks by a ſmile, affects me 
the more ſenlib] 
. HP you — no longer diſguiſe any thing 
— While I was in your mother's room 
, ſhe was accidentally called out, and 
— In the mean time, I heart fighs 
that pierced my very foul. Could I, think you, 
be at a loſs 2 foul cauſe! I went up 
to the place from which they ſecmed to proceed, 
and on going into your chamber, perceived rhe 


—＋ of my heart, fitting on the floor, her 
reclining on a couch, and almoſt drowned 


in tears. Oh! had my blood thus tickled 
down, I ſhould have felr leſs pain. Oh how my 
foul melted at the fight! Remorſe ſtung ae” 


* What had been my ſupremeſt kus, 

— ng puniſhment. I felt 
only then _s 6 would have freely pur- 
chaſed with my Ane your former tranquillity. I 
would fain have thrown myſelf at your feet, 
kiſſed off your falling tears, and bu them 
= Os bnvioes of wane denn, have or wiped 
them away for ever; but your mother's return 
made nay & back to my poſt, and obliged 
me to carry away your griets, and that remorſe 
which can never end but in death. 

Oh how am I ſunk and mortified by your for- 
row ! How muſt deſpiſe me if our union is 
the cauſe of your own ſcK-contempt, and if 
what has been my ſupreme happineſs proves the 
deſtruction of your peace! Be more juſt to your- 
felf, my deareſt Julia, and leſs prejudiſed againſt 
the facred ties which your own heart approved. 
Have you not acted in ſtrict conformity to the 
pureſt laws cf nature? Have you not voluntari- 
„ into the moſt folemn engagements ? 

ell me then what have done, that all laws 
crvine, as well as —— will not ſufficiently 
puſtify ? Is there any thing wanting to confirm 
the ſacred tie, but the mere formal ceremony of 
a public declaration? Be wholly mine, and you 
are no longer to blame. O, my dear, my love- 
ly wife, my tender and chaſte companion, thou 
glory and fole bleſhng of my life ; ob think it 
not a crime to have liſte ned to your love ; but 
rather think it will be criminal to difobey it for 
the future. Io marry zny other man, is the 
only imputation you can fix on your unimpeach- 
ed honour. Would you be innocent, be ever 
mine. 96 
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The diſregarding this tie ſhould be your princi- 
4 fear, as it can be your only blame. Love 
can be the only guardian of 


. — virtue. 
But were the foundation of your ſorrows ever 


ſo juſt, ever ſo neceſſary, why am I robbed of 
my in them? Why thould not my eyes 
too overflow and ſhare your grief? You thoutd 
have no one pang that i ought not to fel, wo 
one anxiety that I ought not to ſhare. My heart 
then, my jealous heart, but too juſtly revroaclics 
— for every ſingle tear you pour not into my 

ſom. Tell me, thou cold didembling fair, 
is not every ſecret of this kind an injury to my 
paſhon ? Do you ſo foon forget the proiniic you 
fo lately made ! Oh, if you . I do, my 
happineſs would comfort you as much as your 
concern affects me, and you would feel my plea- 
fures as I ſhare your anxieties? 

But alas ! you conſider me as a poor wretch 
whoſe reaſon is loſt amidſt the traniports of de- 
light. You are frightened at the violence of my 
Joy, and compaſſionate the extravaga 
delirium, without conſidering that « the 2 
ſtrength of human narure is not proof agaĩnſt 
endleſs pleaſures ? How, think you, can a poor 
weak mortal ſupport the meff:\le delights of in- 
finite happineſs ? How, do you imaging he can 
bear ſuch eeſtatic raptutes without being lot to 
every other conſideration ? Do not vou know 
that reaſon is limited, and that no underitand- 
ing can command itſelf at all times, and upon 
all occaſions? Pity then, I beſecch you, the 
diſtraction you occ:fion, and forgive the errors 
you yourſclt have thrown me into. I own free- 


iy 
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to Lam no longer maſter of myſelf. M 
ON Ne Hence am 


the ſtyle of our letters was as caſy to be un- 
derſtood as the ſubject of them was agreeable 
and delightful ; animated as they were with the 
ED CORD 1 —— 


. 


f 
| 
. 


'S a. 


fource. You endeavour to relieve me 
force of elocution; and while you 
thinking to delude me, you are yourſelf de- 
luded. The facrifice I have made to my paſ- 
fion is a great one indeed; yet great as it is, it 
excites neither my ſorrow nor my repentance. 
of its moſt en- 


E 
75 
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ſible tranſports which at once gave vigour 
our affections, and purity to 
now no more. We have made 
purſuit, and happineſs has 
adieu for ever. 2 
a when the fervency 


3 of our affections eapons againſt 
our affec ave us w 
itſelf! then the purity of our intentions could 
reconcile us to reſtraint, while with comfort we 
reflected, that theſe very reſtraints ſerved to 
heighten our deſires. Compare thoſe charming 
times with our preſent ſituation. Violent emo- 
tions, difquieting fears, endlefs ſuſpicions, per- 
petual alarms, are the melancholy ſubſtitutes of 
our former gay companions. What is become 
for prudence and difcretion which 
ery thought, directed every action, 
and heightened the delicacy of our love? Our 
enjoyments, which formerly were both tempe- 
rate and laſting, are now degenerated into tran- 
refembling rather the fury of mannes 
than the carefics of love. A pure and holy 
flame once plowed in our hearts, but now we 
are ſunk into mere common lovers, chiough a 
blind gratification of ſenſual appetiies. We 
can now think our{.lves ſufficiently happy, it 
jealouſy can give a puignancy to thole plea- 
fures, which even the very bi utes can taſte with- 
out it. 
This, my dear friend, is the ſubject which 
nearly concerns us both, and which indeed pains 
me more on your account than my own. I 2 


r 


nothing of the diſtreſs which is more immedi- 
ately mine: the tenderneſs of your diſpoſition 
will lead you ſuſficiently to feel it. ( Conſider the 
diſgrace of my preſent ſituation; and if you ſtill 
love me, give a ſigh to my loſt honour. My 
crime 1s „ my tears then, I ſhould 
hope, will be as laſting as my diſhonour. Do 
not you then, who are the cauſe of this forrow, 
ſeek to deprive me of this alſo. My only hope 
is founded in its continuance. Hard as my lot 


is, it would be ſtill more deplorable if I could 


ever be comforted. The being reconciled to 
diſgrace, is the laſt worſt ſtate of the abandon- 
ed. 


I am but too well acquainted with the cir- 
cumftances of my condition; and yet, amidſt all 
the horror they inſpire me with, I have one 
comfort left. It is indeed the oniy one, but it 
15 agreeadle. You, my dear friend, are its 
conſtant object; and ſince I dare no Beger con- 
Gder myſelt, I take the greater ſatisfaction in 
: thinking of you. The great ſhare of felf-efteem 
which you, alas, have taken from me, is now 
trans {erred entirely to yourſelf; and you are be- 
come the more dear to mc for "making me hate 
myſelf, Love, cven the fatal love which has 
proved my dcliruction, is become the material 
circumſtance in your favour. You are exalted 
while I am abated; ne y, my very abaſement is 
the caule of your exaltation. Be henceforward 
then my only hope. It is yours to juſtify my 
crime by your corduct. Excuſe it at Icalt by 
your virtuous demeanor. May your merit caſt 
a vail over my difgrace, and let the number 
of your virtues make the lois of mine lets per- 

ceprible. 


on” yur "WOT 
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on my parents a fei 
a ick then in taking the ſteps 
have agreed on, before I am forced to reſume 


may make ſure, at leaſt, of meet - 
ing ſometimes. » if you are once ſhut 
out, it is for ever; but if you can reſolve to deny 
yourſelf for a time, you may then come when 


your viſits often, 

ici I will tell you this evening ſome other 
I in view for our more frequent 

Vor. L I O mect - 


LETTER XXXII. 


From IVI IA. 


H! my dear friend, what a miſerable aſylum 

for lovers is a crowded afſembly ! What 
inconceivable torment, to ſee each other under 
the reſtraint of what is called good breeding !. 
Surely abſence were a thouſand times more ſup- 
portable! Is calmneſs and compoſure compatible 
with fuch emotions! Can the lover be ſfelf- 
conſiſtent ? or with what attention can he con- 
fider ſuch a number of objects, when one alone 
poſſeſſes his whole foul? when the heart is fired, 
can the body be at reſt? It is impoſlible for you 
to conceive the anxiety I felt, when I heard of 
your coming. Your name feemed a reproach 
to me, and I could not help imagining that the 
whole company's attention was fixed upon me 
alone. When you made your appearance, | was 
immediately covered witch conſuſion, and bluſh- 
ed fo exceedingly, that my couſin, who obſer - 
ved me, was obliged to cover me with her fan, 
and pretend to whiſper me in the ear. This very 
artifice, imple as it was, increaſed my appre- 
henfions, and I trembled for fear they ſhould 
perceive it. In ſhort, every, the moit minute 
circumſtance was a freſh ſubject for alarm; ne- 


ver 
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ver did I ſo fully experience the truth of that well - 
known axiom, that a guilty conſcience needs no 
accuſer. - 

Clara to obſerve that you was equal- 
ly embarraſſed, uncertain what to do, not daring 
either to advance or retire, to take norice of me 
or not, and Jooking all around the room to 
give you a pretence, as ſhe faid, to look, at 
laſt, on me. As I recovered from my confu- 
ſion by degrees, I perceived your diſtreſs, till, 
by Mrs Belon's coming up to you, you was 
relieved. 

I perceive, my dear friend, that this manner 
of living, which is imbittered with ſo much 
conſtraint, and ſweetened with ſo little pleaſure, 
is not ſuited to us. Our paſſion is too noble to 
bear perpetual chains. Theſe public aſſemblies 
are only fit for thoſe who are ſtrangers to love, 
or who can with eaſe diſpenſe with ceremony. 
= anxicties are too diſquicting, and your in- 
diſcretions too dangerous; I cannot always have 
a Mrs Belon to —— a convenient diverſion. 

Let us return, let us return to that calm ſtate 
of liſe from whence I have fo inadvertently drawn 
you. It was that fituation which gave rife and vi- 
gour toour p..thonz perhaps too it may be weaken- 
ed by this diſſipated manner of living. The trucſt 
paſſions are formed and nouriſhed in retirement. 
In the buſy circle of the world there is no time 
{gr receiving impreſſions; and even, when recei- 
ved, they are conſiderably weakened by the va- 
riety of avocations which continually occur. 
Retirement too beſt fuits my melancholy, which 
like my love can be ſupported only by thy dear 
image. I had rather fee you tender and te 

2 in 
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in my heart, than under conſtraint and diſſipa- 
tion in an aſſembly. 

There may perhaps come a time, when I ſhall 
be forced to a much cloſer retreat. O that ſuch 
time were Cy CO CL 
as well as my own inclinations require 
mould inure — which ne- 
ceſſity may demand. Ob, if the crime itſelf 
could the means of its atonement ! The 
pleaſing hopes of being one day——but I ſhall 
znadvertently fay more than I am willing on the 
por gba cr > Forgive me this one ſe- 
eret, my dear friend 41 b vachgroch 
ceal any thing that give you pleaſure; yet 
vou mult for a ti be ignorant of this. 

I can ſay of it at is, that love, which was 
the occaſion of our misfortunes, ought to furniſh 
us with relief. You may reaſon and comment 


upon this hint as much as you pleaſe ; but Ipo- 
utively forbid all queſtions. 


LETTER XXXIV. 
The AN WER. 
No, non vedrete mai 
Cambiar gi affetti miei, 
Bei humi onde imparai 
A foſpirar d amar. 
No, no, the fond and faithful heart 


Can ne'er inconſtant 


Meanwhile the ſparkling eyes impart 
Th' expreſſive looks of love. 


HO. greatly am Tindebred to dear Mrs Be- 
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lon for the pleaſure ſhe procured me! Forgive 
me, my deareſt Julia, when I tell you, that I 
even dared to take fome pleaſure in your di- 
ſtreſs, and that your very anxiety afforded me 
moſt exquilte delight. Oh, what raptures did 
I feel at thoſe ſtolen glances, that downcaſt mo- 
deity, that care with which you avoided meet- 
ing my eyes! What then, think you, was the 
employment of your too, too lover? Was 
he indeed converfing with Mrs Belon? Did you 


really think fo, my lovely Julia? Oh, = en- 
chanting fair ! he was much more worthily 


— With what — þ did 
my heart ſhare each emotion of ? With 
what a greedy impatience did I explore the 
beautiful ſymmetry of thy perſon ! Thy love, 
thy charms, entirely filled my whole foul, which 
was hardly able to contain the raviſhing idea. 
The only allay to all this pleaſure, was, that I 
featted at your expence, and felt the tender fen- 
fations, which you, alas, was abſolutely unable 
to participate. Can I tell one word that Mrs Be- 
loa ſaid to me? Could I have told it, at the 
very time ſhe was ſpeaking? Do I know whatan- 
fre 3 mende? as 0s Be entiativnd meas eB? 
But indeed how could the comprehend the diſ- 
courſe ot one who ſpoke without thinking, and 
anſwered without conceiving the queſtion. 


Com” huam, che par ch aſcolti, e nulla intende. 


Like men who hear, but nothing underitand. 
I appeal to the event for a confirmation. She 
has fince told all the world, and perhaps you a- 


mong the reſt, that I have not common ſenſe; 
O 3 but 
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object of my affections! ſurcly now it is high 


tune to improve all our ichemes mto reality. 

P. 5. I had almoſt forgot to tell you that 
M. Roguin made me the offer of a company in 
the regiment he is railing toc the king of Sardi- 
nia. I was highly pleaſed at this fignal mark 
of that brave man's eſteem; and thanking him 
tor his kindneſs, told him, the ſhortnefs of my 
fight, and great love of a ftudious and feden- 
tary life, unſitted me for fo atlive an employ- 
ment. My love can claim no great ſhare in 
this ſacriſice. Every one, in my opinion, owes 
his life to his country, which therefote he ſhould 
not riſque in the ſervice oi thofe princes to whom 


he is in no ways indebted ; much leſs is he at 


liberty to let himſelf out tor hire, and turn the 
nobleit profeſſion in the world into that of a vile 
mercenary. Theſe maxims I claim by. inheri- 
tance from my father; and happy enough thould 
1 be, could I imitate him as well in his ſteady 
adherence to his duty, and love to his 

He never would cnter into the ſervice of any fo- 
reign prince; but in the year 1712, acquired 
great reputation in fighting ior his country. He 
ſerved in many engagements, in one of which 
he was wounded ; and at the battle of Wilmer- 
ghen, was fo fortunate as to take one of the e- 
nemy's ſtandards in the d ee 


— 
— 


LETTER XXXV. 


From JULIA. 


I CouLD never imagine, my dear friend, that 
| whas 
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I hinted of Mrs Belon in jeſt could have 
excited fo ſerious an explanation. An over ca- 
gerneſs in one's own defence is ſometimes pro- 
ductive of the very reverſe of its intention, and 


y 
dear friend, the ſimilarity of 


paſſion muſt inevitably produce a moſt danger- 
lethargy : a total apathy, an indifference to 
every enjoyment, and a diſreliſh of every preſent 
comfort would very ſoon take place if our affec- 
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Judge then, if after this I am able to determine 
z point on which the happineſs or miſery of my 
future lite ſo abſolutely de 

If I may be allowed to know any thing of my 
own temper and diſpoſition, though I am often- 
times diſtracted with violent emotions, it is but 
ſeldom that their influence can hurry me into 
action. My forrows muſt have preyed on my 
heart for a long time before I could ever be 
vailed on to diſcover the fource of them to 
author; and being fu mly perſuaded that — 
be no offence without intention, I would much 
rather ſubmit to a thouſand real ſubjects of 
complaint than ever come to an explanation. 
A diſpoſition of this kind will neicher eaſily give 
way to ſuſpicion, nor be anxiouſiy concernea at 
the jealouſy of others. Oh, thieid me, gracious 
heaven, from the tormenting pangs of ground- 
lets jealouſy! I am fully aſſured that your heart 
was made tor mine and for no other; but felf- 
deceit is of all others the moſt eaſy impoſi- 
tion: 2 tranſient hking is often miſtaken for a 
real paſſion, as it is difficult to diſtinguiſh the 
ects of ſudden fancy from the reſult of a fin- 
cere and ſettled affection. If you yourſelf could 
doubt your own conſtancy without any reaſon, 
how could you blame me were I capable of miſ- 
truſting 1 But that way leads to miſery. 80 
cruel a doubt as that would embitter the remain- 
Cer of my life. I ſhould ſigh in fecret without 
complaining, and die an inconfol: lab martyr to 
my paſſion. 

Let me intreat you men to prevent a misfor- 
tune, the bare idea of which ocks my very foul. 
Swrar to me, my dear, dear lriend ! bur not by 

lov oy 
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love, for lovers oaths are never kept but when 
they are unneceffarily made; but ſwear by the 
facred name of honour, which you highly re- 
vere, that I ſhall ever be the confident of your 
inmoſt thoughts; and if perchance, (which gra- 
cious heaven avert!) any change ſhould take 
place in your aftections, fwear moreover, that 

will inſtantly inlorm me cf fo intereſting a 
revolution. Think not to excuſe yourſelt 
alledging, that ſuch a change is impoſſible. 
believe, I hope, nay, I am well aſſured of your 
ſincerity; oblige me, however, and prevent all 
falſe alarms; take from me the poſlibility of 
doubting, and fecure my prefeat peace. To 
hear my fate from you, how hard focver it 
might be, were much bettet than through igno- 
rance of the truth to be perpecually expoſed to 
the tortures of imaginary evils. Some comfort, 
ſome alleviation of my forrows would urite from 
your remorſe ; though my aſtections mult ceaſe, 
you would neecfiarily become the partyker of my 
grieſs: and even my own anxicty, When poured 
into your breatt, would icem to lute halt its bit- 
terneſa. 

It is on this account, my dear friend, that I 
congratulate myſelt More efpucit!ly on the fond 
choice of my heart; th.t honour ſtrengthens and 
couſirms the bond which atfection firit began; 
and that my fecurity depends not on the violence 
of palſion, but the more tober and fettied dic- 
tates of principle: it is this which cements, at 
the fame time that it inſu , the aſfections; it 
is this virtue that muſt r-concile us to our woes. 
Had it been my fad mistortune to have fixed 
my afiections on a lover void oi principle, even 
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believing any accuſation which comes 
not from your own lips. "Theſe are the 
hecke I espect from your promiſe; for though 
believe, that you are as fickle as 
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— to ſo faĩthful a lover! If It 
R inconſtancy I ſhould not talk thus. 

heart would not be fo diſcreet in the 
EIT nh rr 
ſtruſt would deprive me of the prudence necet- 
fary for my ſecurity. 

This ſubject, hanoured maſter, may be more 
fully diſcuffed this evening; for your two hum- 
ble ſcholars are to have the honour of ſupping 
with you at my uncle's. Your learned com- 
mentaries on the Gazette have raifed you fo 
highly in his eſteem, that no great artifice was 
wanting to perſuade him to invite you. The 
has put her harpſichord in tune, the 
father has been poring over Lamberti, and I 
ſhall perhaps repeat the leſſon I firſt learned in 
Clarens grove. You who are a maſter of every 
ſcience muſt adapt your knowledge and ĩnſtruc- 
tions to our ſeveral Mr Orbe (who 
is invited you may be ſure) has had notice gi- 
ven him to prepare a difſertation on the nature 


thou ſhalt vow truth and loyalty on every occa- 
fion;z I do not fay eternal love, that being a 
thing which no one can abſolutely promiſe z but 
truth, ſinecrity, and frankneſs are in every one's 
difpofal ; and to theſe thou ſhalt ſwear. You 
need not vow eternal fealtyz but you muſt and 
ſhall vow to commit no act of felonious inten- 

tion, and at leaſt to declare open war before you 
* off = yoke. "ny done, you ſhall _ 

"OL. I. 2 


1ght. 
the expectations 


doubly bleſſed to fee 


theſe ſpirits. I ſhall be 
a partaker of my joy. 


LETTER XXXVL 
From JULIA. 


I 355 this welcome Jeter, and leap for joy at 
the news I am going to tell : but be 
aſſured, that though my emotions thould prove 
leſs violent, I am not a whit leſs rejoiced. My 
father being obliged to go to Bern on account 
of a law-ſuit, and from thence to Soleure for 
his penfion, propoſes to take my mother along 
with him, to which ſhe is the more willing to 
conſent, as ſhe hopes to receive benefit from the 
journey and change of air. They were fo obli- 
ging as to offer to take me along with them. I 
did not think proper to fay all I thought on the 
occaſion ; but their not being able to find con- 
venlent room for me, made them change that in- 
tention with reſpect to my going, and they are 
now all endeavcuring to comfort me for the diſ- 
intment. I was obliged to aſſume a very 
melancholy air, as if almoſt inconſolable; and, 
ridiculous as it is, I have diſſembled fo long, 
that I am fometinies apt to fancy I feel a real 
forrow. 
I am not however to be abſolutely my own 


miſtreſs while my parcnts are abſent, but to live 
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to bribe or to truit, but who may be eaſily got 
rid of whenever they grow troubleſome, by means 
of any triſling allurement. 

You will readily conceive, I dare fay, what 
opportunities we ſhall have of meeting during 
their abſence; but our difcretion muit furnith 
thoſe reſtraints which our fituation has taken off 
for a while, and we muſt then voluntarily fub- 
mit to that referve to which at other times we 


are bounds which can reſtrain it. Had you ne- 
ver governed your violence by the known laws 
of honour, you had not been troubled at preſent 
with any admonitions. 

But why that downcaſt look, that lowring 
air? why repine at the reſtraints which are im- 
poſed by duty? Be it thy Julia's care to ſoothe 
and ſoſten them. Had you ever cauſe to repent 
of having liſtened to my advice? Near the flow- 
ery banks of the head of the river Yevaiſe there 
P 2 ſtands 


124 Fr 
ſtands a folitary hut, which ſerves ſometimes as 
a ſhelter to and furely may alſo ſhel- 


ter lovers. Hard by the manſion houfe which 


maids will keep 
need of ſecrecy. 
adjoining meadows are bordered with flowering 
mrubs, and charming fh 8 while at 
tome little diſtance the thic f 


Al bel ſeggio ripeſto, ambreſo e ſaſco, 
Ne mai paſteri appreſſan, ne bifolci. 


Some ſweet receſs within the duſky ſhade, 
Which ſhepherd ſwain nor cow-herd cer ap- 
proach. 
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honours; while the other with leſs parade will 
do thoſe of a dairy-houſe for his Julia, and this 
rural hut, dedicated to love, will be to them 
the temple of Gnidus. "Fo ſucceed the more 
effectually in this charming project, there will 
be wanting a little previous contrivance, which 
may be eaſily ſettled between us, and the 
coniideration of which will form a part of t 
they are intended to produce. Adien, 
my dear life ! I leave off abruptly for fear of be- 
thy devoted Julia 


P. 8. Upon ſecond thoughts, I begin to be 
of opinion that we may meet every day without 
any great danger; that is, at my couſin's every 
other day, and in the field on every intermediate 
one. 


LETTTR XXXVIL 


From JUL14. 


"PHnv ket me this very morning; my ten- 
der — 4 and ſtill fonder mother, took 
of me but juſt now, overwhelmed their 
beloved daughter (roo unworthy, alas, of all 
their affection) with careſſes. For my 
own part, indeed, I did not feel much reluc- 
tance at this ſeparation : I embraced them with 
an outward of concern, while my 
u and unnatural heart was leaping with- 

in me for joy. Where, alas, is now that 
time, 3 their 
3 con- 
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continual obſervation, when my only joy was 
their approbation, my + a— 
— r IMI 
reverſe! Guilty and fearful as I now am, I can- 
not even think of them without pain, and I bluſh 
with confuſion at the very recollection of my- 
felf. All my virtuous ideas now vaniſh away 
like a dream, and in their room empty diſquie- 
tudes and barren remorſe ſucceed, which, bitter 
as they are, prove nevertheleſs inſufficient to 
lead me to repentance. "Theſe cruel reflections 
have brought on all that ſorrow, which the ta- 
king leave of my parents was unable to effect. 
And yet . on their departure, I felt 
an agony of grief. While Bab was ſetting things 
to rights after them, I went into my mother's 
room as it were mechanically, without know- 
ing what 1 did, and ſeeing ſome of her clothes 
lying ſcattered about, I took them up one by 
one, kiſſed them, and bathed them with my 
tears. 'This vent to my anxiety afforded me pre- 
ſent eaſe; and it was ſome comfort to me to feel 
that nature's len emotions were not entirely er, 
in my foul. In vain, cruel tyrant ! 
col thou rn 
abſolute dominion : notwithſtand - 
ing all thy PINES it ſtill retains the fen- 
timents of duty, flill cheriſhes and reveres pa- 
rental rights, much more facred than thy own. 
Forgive me, my dear friend, theſe involun- 
tary emotions, nor imagine that I carry theſe re- 
flections farther than I Love's foft mo- 
ä wm yoans nag 
of anxiety. I cannot conceal my fufferings 
you, and yet r 
em; 
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not you my faithful friend, my prudent coun- 
ſellor, my tender comfort? Have you not been 
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contempti 
or could fo honour me 
flying to the arms of my dear 
to the heart of a tender ſiſter, 
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1 
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LETTER XXXVIL 
72 Juli. 


No. Julia, it is impoſſible ! I can never bear 
to ſee you every day, if I am always to be 
charmed in the manner I was laſt night. My 
affection mult ever bear proportion to the diſco- 
very of your beauties, and you are an inexhau- 
ſible ſource of endleſs wonder and delight be- 
yond my utmoſt hopes, beyond my molt fan- 
guine expectations! What a delicious evening 
| ro 
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to me was the laſt! What i did 
IIIA 
doth the pleafing languor of a heart foftened by 
concern, fi the boiſterous the 
fooliſh gaiety, and the extravagant joy with 
which a boundleſs paſſion infpires the ungo- 
vernable lover! O peaceful bliis! never, never 
thall thy plcafing idea be torn from my memory! 
Heavens, what an enchanting fight! it was ec- 
ſtacy itſelf, to ſee two ſuch perſe& beauties em- 
brace each other fo affectionately; your face re- 
clined upon her breaſt, mixing your tender tears 
together, and bedewing that charming boſom, 
zuit as heaven refreſhes a bed of new blown 
flowers. I grew jealous of fuch a friendſhip, 
and thought there was ſomething more intereſt- 
ing in it than even in love itſelf. I was grieved 
at the impoſſibility of conſoling you, without 
diſturbing you at the ſame time by the violence 
of my emotion. No, nothing, nothing upon 
earth is capable of exciting fo pleaſing a ſenſa- 
tion as your mutual carefles z not even the fight 
of two lovers would have yielded fuch delight. 

Oh how could I have admired, nay, adored 
your dear coulin, if the divine Julia herſelf had 
not taken up all my thoughts?. You throw, my 
deareit angel, an irrefiftible charm on every 
thing that ſurrounds 


completed the en- 
chantment. F » forbear, my dear Julia, nor 
deprive me of all fenfation, by making my en- 
joy ment too exquiſite. My tranſports a 

fo nearly to phrenzy, that I begin to be — 
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henüive I ſhall loſe my reaſon. Let me at leaſt 
be ſenſible of my felicity ; let me at leaſt have a 
rational idea of thoſe raptures, which are more 
ſublime, and more penetrating, than my glow- 
ing imagination could paint. How can you 


the means, yet am but too fen 
You are indeed ever preſent with me, yet there 
are times in which your beautiful i i 
culiarly before me, and haunts me as it 
with ſuch amazing aſſiduity, that neither ti 
nor place can deprive me of the delightful object. 
I even believe you left it with me in i 
houſe, at the cone luſion of your laſt 
fince you mentioned that rural ſpot, I have been 
continually rambling in the fields, and am al- 
ways infenſibly led towards the place. Every 
time I behold it, it appears ſtill more mg. 
Nan vide il mando ſi leggiadri rami, 
Ne maſſe i vente mai fe verdi fronds. 


The 


<4 1 1 
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LETTER XX. 


From JUL1a. 


Y vn heart feels not a fingle emotion which 
mine does not 3 but talk no more 

of pleaſure, whilſt others, who have deſerved 
much better than either of us, are ſuffering un- 
der the preſſure of the ſevereſt affliction. Read 
the incloſed, and then be compoſed if you can. 
I ade, vhoce wh comment with Bocmd 
girl who wrote it, was not able to proceed with- 
out ſhedding tears of forrow and compaſhon. 
The recollection it gave me of my blameable ne- 
gligence, touched my 8 and to my bit- 
— 7 — i too plainly, that a 

ulneſs of the pri 

— r +4 hw 
deration. I had promiſed this poor child to 
take care of her; I recommended her to my 
mother, I re 
became 


continual i : = pr 

unable to pr myſelf, I 4 
— to worſe misfortunes than even 
] myſelt have fallen imo. I ſhudder to think, 


that had I not been rouſed from my carelefineſs, 
in two days time my ward non have been 
ruined ; her own indigence, and the ſnares of 
others, would have ruined, for ever ruined, a 
modeft and diſcreet girl, who may hereaiter poſ- 
fibly prove an excellent parent. O, my dear 
friend ! can there be fuch vile creatures upon 
earth, who would exhort from the depth of mi- 
ſery what the heart alone ſhould give ? That any 
one 
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one can ſubmit to receive the tender embraces of 
love from the arms of famine itſelf ! 
Can you be unmoved at my Fanny's filial 
piety, at the integrity of her ſentiments, and the 
icity of her innocence ? But are you not 
— Lick the uncommon tenderneſs of the 
lover, who will fell even himſelf to aſſiſt his 
poor miſtreſs? Would not you think yourſelf 
too to be the inſtrument of uniting a cou 
ple fo well formed for each other ? If we, alas, 
—— ſituation ſo much reſembles theirs) do 
lovers who are united by na- 


not compaſſionate 
-P LIE elſe 


2 good omen to us. I 
all that is — 1 A 
for Neufchatel the very moment you receive 
this, or to-morrow morning at fartheſt. You 
will then go to Mr Marvelleux, and try to ob- 
tain the young man's diſcharge ; ſpare neithcr 
— 65 A, Take Fanny's letrer a- 
long with you. No breaſt, that is not abſolute- 
ly void of all fentiments of humanity, can read 
it without emotion. In ſhort, whatever money 
it may coſt, whatever pleaſure of our own it 
may defer, be fure not to return without an en- 
tire diſcharge for Claudius Anet; if you do, 
you may be aſſured, I ſhall never enjoy a ſingle 
— $ ſatisiaction during the remainder of 
my . 


me a thouſand times, that he is a wretch indeed 


who ſcruples giving up one day of pleaſure to the 
duties of humanity. 


. 


LETTER XI. 


From Fanxy REGNARD to Juri. 


HoxourteD MaDan, 
Fc this interruption, from a poor girl 
in deſpair, who being ignorant what to do, 
Vo. I. I Q has 
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married, or repay the young man his money. 
am fure he can never be prevailed on to 


Bur 


to-morrow to know my mind ; but I de- 
I i himſe ſo much trouble, 


il 


one is 

fortunes are 

Anet has too much pride to think of me after 
this. 

Forgive the liberty I taken ; ace the 
only perſon I could think of; 2nd 1 feel my- 
ſelf ſo di that 1 can write no more a- 
bout it. 

I am, 
Your humble Servant to command, 


Fanny REGNaRD. 


„„ 


LETTER XII. 
The ANSWER. 


] Have been wanting in point of memory, and 
you Fanny have been deficient in your con- 
dence in me; in ſhort, we have both of us 
been to blame, but I am the moſt inexcuſable. 
Q 2 How- 


136 }J UL I A; or, 
naps Rog A 4 edges 4 o 
injury whi neglect occaſioned. 
Bab, „ i 

more immediate wants; and will be wi 


LETTER XI. 
To Jur. 


] Havs received your enn, and ſhall 
this inſtant. This is all the anſwer 
make. O Julia! how could you cruel] 
me poſſeſſed of ſuch a ſelfiſh unfeeling 
you command, and ſhall be obeyed. 
would rather die a thouſand times, than forfeit 
your eſteem. 


/ 


LET- 
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LETTER XIII. 
To Juri. 


TER Dar morning I arrived at Neufchatel, 

and on inquiry was told, that M. Merveil- 
Jeux was juſt gone into the country. I followed 
him immediately ; but as he was out a-bunting 
all day, I was obliged to wait till the evening 
before I could ſpeak with him. I told him the 
cauſe of journey, and deſired he would ſet 
a price on Claud Anet's di z to which he 
raiſed a number of objections. I then concluded, 
that the moſt effetual method of anſweri 


means I could think moſt effectual. I arofe 
early next morning to put this reſolution in 
ice, and was jutt going to mount my horſe, 
when | received the following note from M. Mer- 
veilleux, with the young man's diſcharge in due 
form. 
« Incloſed, Sir, is the diſcharge you requeſt. 
« I denied it to your pecuniary offers, but have 
« granted it in conſideration of your charitable 
&« defign, and defire you would not think that I 
am to be bribed into a good action.” 

Q3 Tow 


maſt have (ah. 1 


muſt 


4 


You would eaſil 


faction, what j 


But why 


to be? 1 


Joy 
complete 
avoid 


= 


as it ought 


going 
M. Merveilleux ; and if this viſit, ne- 


to thank, and indeed to re- 
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farished with each other, what need is 
? However, ſince you 


a ay which was to come from 
and as want of employment 
> 5 pg Hy we foon became 
acquainted, and as intimate, as the reſerve of 
— —4 2 — 
ment, would permit. Yet we ſoon perceived, 
that we were adapted to each other; there is a 
certain union of fouls which is eaſily diſcernable. 
At the end of eight days, we were full as fami- 
har, as we ever were afterwards, and as two 


conciuded he would 

nothing but pictures or buildings. 
But I was foou pleaſed to. find, that his atten- 
tion 
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to that which he imagines the effect of method 
and ſtudy ; and that the varnith of ſtoiciſm, which 
he gloſſes over all his actions, only covers the in- 
clinations of his heart. 
I do not know what want of poliſh you have 
found in his manner ; it is really not very en- 
and yet I cannot fay there is any thing 
þ 5 4 ho in it. Though his addreſs is not to 
eafy and open as his diſpoſition, and he ſeems 
ing punclilios of ceremony, 
main 15 very agreeable : 


tho he has not that reſerved and cautious polite- 
neſs, which confines itſelf alone to mere out- 


133 bee in paying» po 


oth tha fa Want x" 
is a failing which women never overlcok ; 
and I fear, that, in this inſtance, Julia has been 


my jJoouny 
that you en- 


lover. Think, think of all the compenſati 
you have promiſed, and which indeed are my 
due; but though every thing you have faid is 
exceeding juſt and true, one viſit to the dairy- 


houſe w have been a thouſand times more 
agreeable. 


Vor. I. 2 R 
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LETTER XLVI. 
From JULIA. 


WW Har, wy my friend, ſtill the dairy-bouſe ? 

Surely this dairy-houſe fits heavy on your 
heart. Well, coſt ny it will, I find you muſt 
be humoured. But is it poſſible you can te fo 
attached to a place you never faw, — 
will fatisfy you? Do you think that Love, who 
raiſed Armida's s palace in the midſt of a defart, 
cannot give us a dairy-houſe in the town? Fan- 
ny is going to be married ; and my father, who 
has no objection to a little parade and mitth, is 
reſolved it ſhall be a public wedding. You may 
be fure there will be no want of noie and tu- 
mult, which may not prove unfavourable to a 
private converfation. You underſtand me. Do 
not you think it will be charming to find the 
pleaſures we have denied ourſelves in the effect 
of our benevolence ? 

Your zeal to apologiſe for Lord B------ was 
unneceflary, as I was never inclined to think ill 
of him. Indeed how ſhould I judge of a man, 
with whom I ſpent only one afternoon ? or how 
can you have been ſufficiently acquainted with 
him in the ſpace of a few days? I ſpoke only 
from conjecture; nor do I ſeppcſe that you can 
argue on any better foundation: his propoſals to 
you are of that vague kind of which 
are frequently laviſh, from their being eaſily 
eluded, and becauſe "they give them an air of 
conſequence. But your character of his Lord- 
ſhip is another proof of our natural vivacity, 

and 
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and of that eaſe with which you are prejudiſed 
for or againſt at firſt fight. Neverthelefs, 
we will think of his fals more at leiſure. 
If love ſhould favour my project, perhaps fome- 
thing better may offer. O, my dear friend, pa- 
tience is exceeding bitter; but how delightfully 
ſweet are its fruits ! 
To return to your Engliſhman : I told you he 
to have a truly great and intrepid foul 3 
but that he was rather ſenſible than agreeable. 
You feem almoſt of the fame opinion; and then, 
with that air of maſculine ſuperiority, always 
viſible in our humble admirers, you r 
me with being a woman once in my life; as if 
a woman ought ever to belic her ſex. Have you 
forgot our diſpute, when we were reading your 
of Plato, about the — 
between the ſexes? I have ſtill the fame difficul- 
— 00/2 ans ntEs Woo> 
of perfection for two beings ſo effentially 
different. Attack and defence, the aſſurance of 
the men and of the women, are by no 
means effects of the fame cauſe, as the philoſo- 
phers have imagined ; but natural inſtitutions 
which may be eaſily accounted for, and from 
which may be deduced every other moral di- 
ſtinction. Beſides, the defigns of nature being 
different in each, their inclinations, their per- 
ceptions ought neceſſarily to be directed accord- 
ing to their different views : to till the ground, 
and to nouriſh children, require very oppoſite 
taſtes and conſtitutions. A higher ſtature, ſtrong- 
er voice and features, feem indeed to be no in- 
diſpenſible marks of diſtinction; but this exter- 
rant. et 
2 of 
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of the Creator in the modification of the mind. 
The foul of a woman and a perfect man 
ought to be no more alike than their faces. All 
our vain imitations of your ſex are abſurd; they 
expoſe us to the ridicule of ſenſible men, and 
diſcourage the tender paſſions we were made to 
infpire. In ſhort, unleſs we are near fix foot 
high, have a baſs voice, and a beard our 
in. we dove 60 dee pr INTE Gae> 

What novices are you lovers in the art of re- 

caching! You accuſe me of a fault which I 

ve not committed, or of which, however, you 
are as frequently guilty as myſelf; and you at- 


— of flat 
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no deſign to deceive me. O how are 
the illuſions of love! and ſurely all its flattery is 


truth; for the heart ſpeaks, the judg - 
ment is ſilent. The lover who praifes in us that 
which we do not repreſents our quali- 


ties truly as appear to him; he ſpeaks a 
Eisen ole bg rat 2 Ke; he is a flat · 
terer without meanneſs, and one may eſteem 


ing him. 

I have heard, not without ſome little palpi- 
tation, a pro to invite two philoſophers to- 
morrow to r. One is my Lord B------, 
and the other a certain fage, whoſe gravity hath 
ſometimes been a little diſcompoſed at the fect 
of a young diſciple. Do you know the man? 
If you do, pray deſire that he will to-morrow 
preferve the philoſophic decorum a little better 
than uſual. I ſhall take care to order the young 
damſel to caft her eyes downward, and to ap- 
pear in his as little engaging as poſſible. | 


LETTER XLVIL 
To JuL1a. 


MA-rcr0vs girl! Is this the circumſpection 
you promiſed? Is it thus you ſpare my 
heart, and draw a vail over your charms ? How 
often did you break your engagement! Firſt, 
as to your dreſs ; you were in an undreſs, 
though you vel know that you ar: never more 
bewitching. Secondly, that modelt air and 
fweerr cf. ed your manner fo ca! lated for the 
dual ciiplay of all your graces, Your con- 
1 , R 3 : vet ſation 
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ty than uſual, which made every one ſo uncom- 
monly attentive, that 


voice more enchanting 
foft, and which made your fong, though French, 
pleaſe even Lord B---. Your down-caſt eyes, 
and your timid glances, which pierced me to the 


take to be as little engaging as poſſible, I 
4 however, it is being infinitely too 


appears icious, Or is fo infinitcly ſhort 
what I feel, that I would hear no diſcourſe 
the ſubject but my own. 
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who, he ſays, is a tolerable hand. On my part 
I ſhall carry fome French ſcenes and cantatas. 

When I firſt returned to my room, I funk in- 
to my chair, quite exhauſted and overcome; for 
want of praftice, I am but a poor rake: but I 
no ſooner took my pen to write Ar 
found myſelf gradually recover. Yet I muſt 
_ endeavour to fleep a few hours. Come with me, 
my ſweet friend, and do not leave me whilſt I 
or pleaſure, whether it reminds me, or not, of 
Fanny's wedding, it cannot deprive me of that 
_ delightful moment, when I ſhall awake and re- 
collect my felicity. 


LETTER XLVII. 
Toa JuLl 1s. 


AH: wy Julia! how have I been entertained! 
What melting ſounds! what muſic! O 
delightful ſource of ſenſibility and pleaſure ! 
Loſe not a moment; collect your operas, your 
cantatas, in a word, all your French muſic ! then 
make a very hot fire, and caſt the wretched ſtuſf 
into the flames; be fure yon ſtir it weil, that, 
cold as it is, it may once at leaſt fend forth a 
little warmth. Make this ſacrifice to the God 
of taſte, to expiate our mutual crime in havin 
your voice with ſuch doleful pfalmudy, 
miſtaking a noiſe that ſtunned our 
pathetic language? of the heart. 


and fo 
ears for 


How entirely your worthy brother vas in the 
right! and in what unaccountable ignorance 
have 
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ic emphaſis, namely, 
ear and to the heart in an inar- 
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dinary 2 to flow with charming ta- 
cility ; and the performers ſeemed to be all ani- 
mated by one foul. Tbe finger, who was quite 
maſter of his voice, exprefled, with eafe, all 
that the muſic and the words required. Upon 
the whole, I was extremely happy to find my- 
feli relieved {rom thoſe heavy cadences, thoſe 
terrible efforts of the voice, that continual com- 
bat between the air and the meaſure which in 
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the Idolos amate ? 


could pronounce the Cor mia, 


add to the 
| expret- 


Ah! what energy would our hearts 
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if together we ſhould ever ſing one 
of thoſe charming duets which make the eyes 
flow with ſuch delicious tears! I conjure you to 
taſte this Italian muſic as ſoon as poſſible, either 
at home or with your couſin. Lord B. will or- 
der his people to attend when and where you 
ſhall think With your exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility, and more knowledge than I have of the 
Italian declamation, one fingle eſſay will raiſe 
you to a degree of ——— + nprhacunges 4 gap ro 
mine. Let me alſo you to take a few 
leſſons of this PTC I have 12 with him 
this morning. His manner of inſtruction is 
ſimple, clear, and conſiſts more in example than 
precept. I already perceive that the principal 
requiſite is to feel and mark the time, to obſerve 
the proper emphaſis, and inſtead of ſwelling eve- 
ry note, to ſuſtain an equality of tone; in ſhort, 
to refine the voice from all that French bellow - 
ing, that it may become more juſt, expreſſive, 
and flexible. Yours, which is naturally fo foft 
and ſweet, will be eaſily reformed, and your ſen- 
Gbilicy will ſoon inſtrud 2 
expreſſion which is the of Italian muſic. 


Z' cantar che neil animo ſi ſente. 


The ſong that's to the ſoul ſo ſweet. 


Leave then, for ever, that tedious and lamen- 
table French ſing - ſong, which reſembles more 
the cries of the cholic than the of the 
paſſions; and learn to breathe divine 
founds i by ſenſation, which only are 
worthy of your voice, worthy of your heart, and 
which never fail to charm and fire the foul. 

Vt. SL 8 LE T- 
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LETTER XLIX. 
From JULIA. 


Fou well know, my dear friend, that I write 

to you by ſtealth, and in continual appre- 
henfion of a ſurpriſe. It being therefore impoſ- 
fible for me to write long letters, I muſt confine 
my:clf to thoſe parts of yours which more efpe- 
cially require anſwering, or to ſupply what was 
leſt unſaid in our converſations, which, alas, 
are no lefs clandeftine than our interchange of 
letters: at leaſt I ſhall obſerve this method to- 
day; your mentioning Lord B. will make me 


neglect the reſt. 


And fo you are afraid to loſe me, yet you 
talk to me of finging! ſurely this was ſufficient 
cauſe for a quarrel between two people who were 
lefs acquainted. No, no, are not 
it is evident: nor indeed will I be fo; for I have 
dived into your heart, and perceive that which 
another might miſtake for indifference, to be 
abſolute confidence. O what a charming ſecu- 
rity is that which ſprings from the ſenſibility of 
a perfect union ence it in, 3 know, thet Gems 
our own heart you derive of inion of 
— and hence it is you — — juſti- 
fed, that if you were more alemed, I fhould 
doubt the ſolidity of your affection. 

I neither know nor care whether Lord B. has 
any other for me than all men have for 
pirls of my age. But of what conſequence are 

ſentiments of the matter? mine and my fa- 
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and theſe are both the fame as they were with 
regard to the two pretended pretenders, of whom 
you fay you will ſay nothing. If his excluſion 
and theirs will add to your repoſe, reit ſatisfied. 
How much foever we might think ourſelves ho- 
noured in the adcrefſes of a man of his Lord- 
thip's rank, never, with her own or her tather's 
conſent, would Julia Etange become lady E. 
Ot this you may be very certain. 

From hence, however, you are not to con- 
clude that his Lordſhip was ever thought of in 
ſuch a light. I am politive you are the firſt per- 
ton who ſuppoſed that he has the leaſt inclinauon 
for me. But be that as it will, I know my fa- 
ther's ſentiments as well as if he had already de- 
clared them. Surely this is ſuſhcient to calm 
your tzars;z at Icaſt it is as much as it concerns 
you to know. The reſt is matter of mere curi- 
olity, and you know I have refolved that it ſhall 
not be fatisfied. You may reproach me as you 
pleaſe with reſerve, and pretend that our con- 
cerns and our intereſts are the fame. If I had 
always been reſerved, it would now have becn 
leſs important. Had it not been for my indii- 
cretion in repeating to you fome of my tather's 
words, you would never have retired to Meille- 
rie, you would never have written the letiet 
which was the cauſe of my ruin, I ſhould it 
have poſſeſſed my innocence, and might y<t hare 
aipired to happineſs. Judge then, by my ſut- 
ferings for one indifcretion, how I ought to 
dread the commiſhon of another! You are too 
violent to have any prudence. You could with 
leſs diſſiculty conquer your paſſions than diſguiſe 


them. The leaſt ſuſpicion would ſct you raving, 
ant 
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and the moſt trivial circumſtance would confirm 
all your ſuſpicions. Our fecrets would be legi- 
ble in your face, and your imperuous zeal would 
fruttrate all my hopes. Leave therefore to me 
the cares of love, and do you preſerve its plea- 
tures only. You ſurely have no reafon to com- 
plain of this diviſion: acquieſce, and be convin- 
ced, tha all you can poſſibly contribute to the 
advancement of our felicity, is, not to interrupt it. 

But alas! what avail my precautions now? 
Is it tor me to be cautious how I ſtep, who am 
already fallen headlong down the precipice, or 
to prevent the evil; with which I am already op- 
preſſe? Ah, wretched girl! is it for thee to talk 
of felicity? Was ever happineſs compatible with 
fame and remork ? Crac!, cruel fate! neither 
to be able to bear my crime, nor to repent of it! 
ra de beſet by a thoufand terrors, deluded a 
thouſand hopes, and not even to enjoy the horrible 
tranquillity of deſpaĩir. The queſtion is not now 
of virtue and refolution, but of fortune and pru - 
dence. My preſent buſineſs is not to extinguith 
a flame which ought never to expire; but to ren- 
der it innocent, or to die guilty. Conſider my 
ſituation, my friend, and then fee whether you 
dare depend upon my zeal. 


— 


LETTER I. 


Fram JuLIA. 


REFVvSED to explain to you, before we part - 
ed yeſterday, the cauſe of that uneaſineſs you 
remarked in me, becauſe you were not in a con- 
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dition to bear 


for 
— — 2 for 
your honour or my repoſe; indeed they 
urt me too much to be eaſily for 
lar expreſſions have ſometimes reached 


delights ! It is true, you were fluſhed with wine, 
and I perceive how much one muſt over. look in 


a condition which diſguiſes nothing, you difco- 
vered yourſelf to be what you really are? What 
will become of me if you think this ing as 
you did laſt night? Sooner than be liable to ch 

inſults, I had rather extinguiſh fo groſs a paſſion, 


and loſe for ever a lover, who, fo ignorant how 
8 3 to 
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ro reſpect his miſtreſs, deſerves fo little of her 
eſteem. 


Is it poſſible that in. virtuous 
nd ng bf ty ng into that cruel 
error, and have adopted the notion, that a lover 
— need no 
Ae 
. re 
Alas, had you always thought thus, your power 
would have been leſs dreadful, and I ſhould have 
been lefs unhappy. But miſtake not, my friend; 
nothing is fo pernicious to true lovers as the pre- 
Judices of the world; fo many talk of love, and 
fo few know what it is, that moſt people miſtake 
its pure and gentle laws for the vile maxims of 
an abject commerce, which ſoon fatiated, has 
recourſe to the monſicrs of imagination, and, in 
order to ſupport itſelf, ſinks into 

Poſſibly I may be miſtaken; but it ſeems to 
me that true love is the chaſteſt of all human 
CT ES 

our natural inclinations, 
Nis cr. & > ome he 
from temptation, and makes the whole ſex in- 
different except the beloved individual. 

To a woman indifferent to love, every man is 
the ſame, and all are men; but to her whoſe 
heart is truly ſuſceptible of that refined 
there is no other man in the world but her lover. 
What do I fay? Is a lover no more than a man? 
Ile is a being far ſuperior! There exiſts not a 
man in the creation with her who loves : 
her lover is more, and all others are leſs; they 
live for each other, and are the only — of 
their ipecies. 9 
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The heart is not led by, but leads the ſenſes, 
and throws over their errors the vail of delight. 
There is nothing obſcene but in lewdnefs and 
its groſs language. Real love, always modeſt, 
ſeizes not impudently its favours, but ſteals them 
with tim ſilence, and a timorous 


Secrecy, | 
ire ry — and conceal its delicious 


tranſports; ng de- 


— incompatible. On the heart depends 
the true happineſs of thoſe who love; and where 
Jove is abſent, nothing can ſupply its place. 
But, ſuppoſing you were ſo as to be 
_ pleaſed with ſuch immodeſt diſcourſe, how could 
you prevail on yourſelf to make uſe of it fo in- 
ba, ad ad hoy wes wes i res to 
you, in a manner of which a virtuous man 
certainly to be ignorant? Since when is 
it delightful to afflict the one 
loves? and how barbarous is that pleaſure which 
for- 
be 


delights in tormenting others? I have not 

gotten that I have forfeited the right I had to 
reſpected : but if I ſhould ever forget it, is it you 
that ought to call it to my remembrance? 

it belong to the author of my crime to 


Does 
aggravate 
my puniſhment? Ought he not rather to admi- * 
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niſter the balm of conſolation? All the world 
may have reaſon to defpite me, but you have 
none. It is to you l owe the mortiſying ſituation 
to which I am reduced; and furely the tears I 
have ſhed for my weakneſs call upon you to al- 
leviate my forrow. I am neither nice nor pru- 
diſh. Alas, I am but tco far from it; I have not 
been even diſcreet. You know too well, un- 
grateful.as you are, that my fuſceptible heart can 
refuſe nothing to love. whatever I may 
yield to love, I will make no conceſſions to any 
thing leſs; and you have inſtructed me too well 
in its lan to be able to ſubſtitute one fo 
different in its room. No terms of abufe, nor 
even blows could have inſulted me more than 
ſuch demonſtrations of Kindneſs. Either re- 
nounce Julia, or continue to merit her eſteem. 
I have told you I know no love without 
modeſty ; » how much foever it may coſt me 
to give up yours, it will coſt me {till more to 
keep it at fo dear a price. 

I have yet much to ſay on this ſubject; but I 
muſt here cloſe my letter, and defer it to ano- 
ther ity. In the mean time, pray ob- 
ſerve one effect of your miſtaken maxims re- 
garding the immoderate ule of wine. I am very 
ſenſible your heart is not to blame; but you 
have deeply wounded mine: and, without know- 
ing what you did, afflicted a mind too eaſily a- 
!armed, and to which nothing is indifferent that 
comes from you. 


LE T- 
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LETTER IL 
To Juri. 


ERE is not a line in your letter that does 

not chill the blood in my veins; and I can 
hardly be perfuaded, after twenty times reading, 
that it is addreſſed ro me. Who I? Cm l have 
offended Julia? Can I have profaned her beau- 
ties? Can the idol of my foul, to whom every 
moment of my life [ offer up my adorations, can 
ſhe have been the object of my inſults? No, I 
would have pierced this heart a thoutand times 
betore it ſhould have formed fo barbarous a de- 
fign. Alas! you know but little of this heart 
that flies to proftrate itſelf at your fert; a heart 
anxious to contrive for thee a new fpecies of ho- 
mage, unknown to human beings. Ah! my 
Julia, you know that heart but little, if you ac- 
cuſe it of wanting towards you the ordinary re- 
which even a common lover entertains for 

his miſtreſs. Is it poſſible I can have been im- 
pudent and brutal! I, who deteſt the language 
of immodeſty, and never in my life entered into 
places where it is held! But that I thould repeat 
fuch a diſcourſe to you; that I thoukd aggravate 
juſt indignation! Had I been the molt a- 
— of men, had I ſpent my youth in riot 
and debauchery, had even a taſte tor ſenſual and 
ſhameful pleatures found a place in the heart 
where you refide, tell me, Julia, my angel, tell 
me, how was it poſſible I could have betrayed 
before you that impudence, which no one can 
have but in the preſence of thoſe who are _ 
ves 
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Lives abandoned enough to approve it. Ah, no! 
it is impoſhvic. One look of yours had ſealed 
my lips and corrected my heart. Love would 
have vatied my impetuous defires beneath the 
charms of your modeſty; while in the tweet 
union of our ſouls their own delirium only would 
have led the ſenſes aſtray. I appeal to your own 
teſtimony, if ever, in the utmoſt extravagance 
of an unbounded paihon, I ceaſed to revere its 
charming object. If I received the reward of 
my love, did I ever take an advantaze of m 
happineſs, to do violence to your bathfulaets 
It the trembling hand of an ardent but umid lo- 
ver hath foraetimes preſumed too far, did he 
ever with brutal temerity profane your charras? 
If ever an inciicreet tramport drew afide their 
vail, though but ior a moment, was not that of 
modeſty as ſoon ſubſtituted in its place? Unal- 
terable as the chaſtity of your mind, the flame 
that glows in min: can never change. Is not the 
affecting and tender union of our fouls ſufñcient 
to conititute our happineſs? In this alone does 
not all the happinets of our lives conſiſt? Have 
we a with to know or taile of any other? And 
canſt thou conceive this enc hantment can be 
broxen? How was it poiible for me to forget in 
a moment all regard to chaitity, to our love, my 
honour, and that invincible reverence and re- 
ſnect which vou mutt always infpire even in 
tnoſe by whom you are not adored? No; I can- 
not believe it. It wes not I that offended you ? 
J have not the leait remembrance ot it; and, 
were I but one inſtant culpable, can it be that 
my remoric ifhuuid ever Icave mer No, Julia, 
ſome demon, eavious of happinets too great for 
| a mot - 
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a mortal, has taken upon him my form to de- 


* my fclicity. 

— Labjure, I deteſt a crime which 

I muſt have committed, fince you are my accu- 
fer, but in which my will had no part. "How 
do I begin to abhor that fatal intemperance, 
which once feemed to me favourable to the effu- 
fions of the heart, and which has fo cruelly de- 
ceived mine! I have bound myſelf, therefore, 
by a ſolemn and irrevocable vow, to renounce 
wine from this day as a mortal poiſon. Never 
ſhall that fatal liquor again touch my lips, be- 
reave me of my ſenſes, or involve me in guilt to 
which my heart is a ſtranger. If I ever break 
this folemn vow, may the powers of love inflict 
on me the puniſhment I deferve! May the image 
of Julia that inſtant forfake my heart, and aban- 
don it for ever to indifierence and deſpair! 
But, think not I mcan to expiate my crime 
by fo flight a mortification. Ihis is a precau- 
tion, and not 2 puniſhment. It is from you I 
expect that which I deferve; nay, I beg it of 
you, to conſole m — affliction. Let oſiended love 
avenge itſelf, be appraſed: punith without 
hating me, and I will ſuffer without murmuring. 
Be juſt and fevere; it is neceſlary, and I muſt 
ſubmit ; but it you would not deprive me of liſe, 
you muſt not deprive me of your heart. 


LETTER III. 
From JULIA. 


Wer! my friend renounce his bottle for 
his miſtreſs! This is indecd a 2 
* 
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defy any one to find me a man in the four can- 
tons more deeply in love than yourſelf. Not 
but there may be found ſome young Frenchified . 
petit maitres among us that drink water through 
aſfectation ; but you are the firſt Swiſs that ever 
love made a water-drinker, and ought to ſtand 
as an example for ever in the lovers chronicle of 
your country. I have been even informed of your 
abſtinent behaviour, and have been much edi- 
fied to hear, that, being to ſup laſt night with 
M. de Vucillerans, you faw fix bottles go round 
after ſupper without touching a drop; and that 
red your water as little as compani 
— K . their wine. This ———— 
and penitence, however, muſt have laſted al- 
ready three days, and in three days muſt 
have abſtained from wine at leaſt for fix meals. 
Now to the abſtinence for fix meals, obſerved 
through fidelity, may be added fix others thro” 
fear, hx through ſhame, fix through habit, and 
fix more through obſtinacy. How many mo- 
tives might be found to bl 
ing abſtinence, of which love alone will have all 
the credit? But can love condeſcend to pride itſelf 
in a merit to which it hath no juſt pretenfions ? 
This idle raillery may poſſibly be as difagree- 
able to you, as your talk the other night was 
to me; it is time, therefore, to ſtop its career. 


You are naturally of a ferious turn, and I have 
= ceived ere now that a tedious ſcene of trifling 

h heated you as much as a long walk uſually 
1 but I take nearly the ſame ven- 
geance of you as Henry the fourth took of the 
duke of Maine; Lough ohh + + ſov alſo will 


kings. In 
like 


imitate the clemency 
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and in reaping 

nal abſtinence, which may be 
ſure. But, 

very thing 
parable from the enjoyment 
neſs neceſſarily attached to 
and is phi 

offer no other 
derate uſe of 
1 

you 


z 


danger 
living: on the othe 


commit a double offence againit 
your honour will ſtand im 
therefore on this occalion of my privilege z 
and do not only releaſe you from the obter- 
vance of a vow, which is null and void, as be- 


2 
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png penn, B'S next my Lord B. 
oncert. At the collation I will 


am already able to fing an Italian air, and even 
a duo with him. He is defirous that I ſhould 

it you, in order to ſhew off his two 
ho mage boy there are certain tender 
paſſages in it dangerous to ſing before a mother, 
when the heart is of the party: it would be ber- 
ter therefore to defer this trial of our ſxill to the 
firſt concert we have at our couſin's. I attribute 
the facility with which I have acquired a taſte 
for the Italian muſic to that which my brother 
ve me for their : and for which I have 
ſo well prepared by you, that I perceive 
eaſily the cadence of the verſe: and, if I may 
believe Regianino, have already a tolerable no- 
tion of the true accent. I now begin every leſ- 
fon by reading ſome paſſages of Taſſo, or fome 
ſcene of Mer:ſtaſio; after this, he makes me re- 
ur ene ny > fo that I 
em to continue reading or ſpeaking all the 
while; which I am pretty certain could never 
be the cafe in the French muſic. After this I 
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practiſe, in regular time, the expreſſion of true 
and equal tones; an exerciſe which the noiſe 1 
had been accuſtomed to, rendered diſſicult e- 
nough. At length we paſs on to the air, where- 
in he demonſtrates that the juſtneſs and flexibi- 
lity of the voice, the pathetic expreſſion, the 
force and beauty of every part, are naturally al- 
feed by the fweetneſs of the melody and pre- 
ciſion of the meaſure; infomuch that what ap- 
ed at ſuſt the moſt difficult to learn need 
be taught me. The nature of the muſic 
adapted to the found of the language, 
rehned a modulation, that one need 


ways tweet and eafy, 
at the fame time lively and affecting; its 
efforts produce the greateſt effects. In 
is muſic elevates the foul 
the lungs, which is juſt the 
On Tucſday then, my dear 
my preceptor, my penitent, my apoſtle, 
what are you not to me? Ah, why thould 
there be only one title wanting! 


tearing 
want. 
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LETTER IH 


Fram JUL1A. 


TR wy — conſpires to diſconcert our 
diſappoints our hopes, 
thing > —_ a which heaven ought 


to And Kaen ene 
of fortune, the unhappy victims of deluſive ex- 
? Shall we ſtill pant in purſuit of plea- 


ure, without ever attaining it ? 'Thoſe nuptials, 
which were ſo impatiently expected, were firſt 
to have been celebrated at — — but the bad 
weather oppoſed it, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in town : however we had ſtill ſome 
hours of a private interview; but we were ſo 
cloſely beſet by officious importunity, that it 
was nous te ws doth 2p tine os the Beme 
inſtant. At laſt a favourable opportunity offers, 
but we are again diſappointed by the cruelleſt of 
mothers, and that which ought to have been 
the moment of our felicity went near to have 
our deſtruction. Nevertheleſs, I am fo 
from being diſmayed by theſe numberleſs 
obſtacles, that they ſerve but to inflame my reſo- 
Jution. I know not by what new powers I am 
animated, but I fcel an intrepicity of foul which 
I never experienced before; and if you are in- 
ſpired with the fame ſpirit, this evening, this 
very evening I will perform my promiſes, and 


Weigh this affair maturely, and conſider well 
at what rate you eſtimate your life; for the ex- 
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lead us to the grave. If thou art afraid, read 
no farther; but if thy heart ſhrinks no more at 
the point of a ſword than formerly at the preci- 
ice of Meillerie, mine ſhares the danger, and 
tates no er. Be attentive. 

Bab, who generally lies in my chamber, has 
been ill theſe three days; and though I offered 
to attend her, the is removed in fpite of me: 
but as the is now ſomewhat better, poſſibly to- 
morrow ſhe may return. The ſtairs which lead 
to my mother's apartment and mine, are at 
fome diſtance from the room where they ſup, 
and, at that hour, the reſt of the houſe, except 
the kitchen, is entirely uninkabited. "The dark- 
neſs of the night will then favour your progreis 
through the ſtreets, without the leaſt riſque of 
being obſerved, and you are not unacquainted 
with the houſe. 

I believe I have faid enough to be vnder- 
ſtood. Come this afternoon to Fanny's ; I will 
there explain the reſt, and give the neceſſary 
inſtructions: but if that ſhould be impoſſible, 
you will find them in writing, in the old place, 
to which I confign this letter. The ſubject is 
too important to be truſted with any perſon li- 
ving. 

O! I fee the violent palpitation of your heart! 
How I feel your tranfports! No, no, my charm- 
ing friend, we will not quit this ſhort exiſtence 
without having taſted happineſs. Yet remem- 
ber, that the fatal moment is environed with the 
horrors of death! that the way to bliſs is ex- 
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vour it with kiſſes! ——O gods! how ſhall I 
be able to bear—Ah! methinks I feel already 
» cender hace deve hiidy cnder my dagpy donde 
Julia, my charming Julia, I fee, I feel thee at 
every pore. We now breathe the fame air. 
How thy delay inflames and torments me! My 
impatience is infupportable. O, —_ fly, Ju- 
lia, fly ro my arms, or I am 

How fortunate it was 'to find . 


. I hear a noĩſe Should dn 
human father! I do not think myſelf a coward 
but death would terrify me juſt now. My 
deſpair would be equal to the ardour which con- 
fumes me. Grant me, good heaven! but one 
more hour to live, and I refign the remainder 
of wy life to thy utmoſt rigour. What impati- 
ence! what fears! what cruel palpitation! Ah! 
the door It is the, it is Julia! I fee her 
enter the chamber and lock the door. My 
heart, my feeble heart, finks under its agita- 
tion. Let me recover myſelf, and gather 
ſtrength to ſupport the bliſs that overwhelms me. 


— 


LETTER LV. 


To Juli. 


Lx er us die, my ſweet friend! let us die, 
thou beſt beloved of my heart ! How ſhali 
we hereafter ſupport an ĩnſi pid life, whoſe plea- 
ſures we have already exhauſted? Tell _ 
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thou canſt, what I experienced laſt night? 
give me an idea of a whole life ſpent in the 
tame manner, or let me quit an exiſtence which 
has nothing left that can equal the pleaſures I 
have enjoyed. 

I had taſted bliſs, and formed a conception of 
happineſs. But, alas! I had dreamt of 
true pleaſure, and conceived happineſs 
of a child! My fcnfes CT on 
heart; I ſought ſupreme delight in their grati- 
fication; and 1 find, that the end of ſenſual 
pleaſures is but the beginning of mine. O thou 
choice maſter-picce of nature's works; divine 
Julia! to the ecitatic of whom all the 
of the moſt ardent fuf- 
fice! Yet it is not thoſe I regret the 
moſt. Ah! no: deny me, if it muſt be fo, 
thoſe intoxicating favours, for the enjoyment of 
which I would nevertheleſs die a thouſand 
deaths; but reſtore me all the bliſs which does 
not depend on them, and it will abundantly ex- 
ceed them. Reftore me that intimate connec- 
tion of fouls, which ſirſt taught me to 
know, and have fo inſtructed me to taſte. 
Reſtore to me that delightful languor, accom- 
_Y  —_ —_— 

eſtore to me that enchanting lumber that 
lulled me in your breaſt! Reſtore to me the yet 
more delicious moments when I awoke, thoſe 
interrupted fighs, thoſe melting tears, thoſe 
kiſſes flowly, ſweetly impreſſed in voluptuous 
languiſhment; let me hear thoſe ſoft, thoſe ten- 
der complaints, amidft whoſe gentle murmurs 
you preſſed fo cloſe thoſe hearts which were 
made for each other. 2 
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Tell me, Julia, you, who ought your 
own ſenſibility to judge fo well of mine, do 
you think I ever taſted real love before? My 
feelings are changed, ſince yeſterday; 
ſeem to have taken a leſs impetuous turn; 
but more „ more tender, and more 
delightful. Do you remember that whole hour 
we ſpent, in talking over the circum- 
ſtances of our love, and of the fearful confe- 
quences of what might happen hereafter, by 
which the moment was made the more 
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If I ceaſe to lore you! What a doubt is that? 
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more on the heart of Julia than my own! I 
feel, I feel you are a thouſand times more dear 
to me than ever; and I find m enabled, 
from the flumber of my defires, to love you 
more tenderly than before. My ſentiments, it 
is true, are leſs paſſionate; but they are more 
affectionate, and are of a different kind: with- 
out loſing any thing of their force, they are 
multiplied ; mildneſs of friendthip tempers 
the extravagance of love; and I can hardly con- 


Let me now confeſs a ſuſpicion, which, to my 
ſhame and mortification, I have entertained ; 
it is that you are more capable cf love than my- 
ſelf. Yes, my Julia, it is on you that my lite, 
my being depends: I revere you with all the 
faculties of my foul; but yours contains more 
of love. I fe, I feel, that love hath penetrated 
deeper into your heart than mine. Ir is that 
which animates your charms, which prevails in 
your diſcourſe, which gives to your eyes that 
penetrating ſweetneſs, to your voice ſuch mo- 
ving accents : it is that which your preſence 
alone imperceptibly communicates to the hearts 
of others, the tender emotions of your own. 
Alas ! How far am I from ſuch an independent 
ſtate of love! I ſeck the enjoyment, and you | 
the love, of the beloved object: I am tranſport- 
ed, and you enamoured: not all my tranſports 

ate 


LETTER LVL 
From Clara to JUL. 


IM pe of information for my dear 
couſin, in which ſhe will find herſelf a little 
intereſted. Laſt night there happened an affair 


muſic they fat down to chat and drink 
Your friend drank only one fingle glaſs mixt 
with water. The other two were not quite fo 
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continued attentive to what paſſed, 134 eat 

i bd is od. 
ſper : As ſoon as you are 
to walk, you will let me know it, or I Hi 


take care to inform myſelf ——Tcu need nat give 


the room. Mr Orbe, when he delivers this let- 
ter, will give you a more particular detail. It is 
your prudence that muſt ſuggeſt the means of 
ſtifling this unlucky affair. In the mcan time, 

Vo. I. I U the 


account. Your attachment can never continue 
long concealed in this ſmall town; it is indeed 
a miraculous piece of good fortune, conſidering 
a fince it begun, that you are 
rere; the public vit of th place But it 
will very happen, if you are not extremely 
cautious. I am convinced your character would 
mn W000 IN SIDE Coon Agg> 
nerally beloved; but the people are fo univ : 
iy prejudifed in your favour, that no one dares 
to ſpeak ill of you for fear of being diſcredited 
and deſpiſed. Nevertheleſs, every thing muſt 


have an end ; and much I fear that your myſtery 
draws near its period. I have great — to 
that Lord B——'s 


proceed 

eeable tales he has heard. Let 
me intreat you to think feriouſly of this affair. 
The watchman has been heard to fay, that, 
r friend come out of 
houſe at five o'c in the morning. For- 
— he himſelf had early intelligence of this 
report, and found means to ſilence the fellow ; 
but what ſigniſies ſuch ſilence ? It will ſerve on- 
ly to confirm the reports that will be privately 
whiſpered to all the world. Beſides, your mo- 
ther's ſuſpicions are daily increafing. You re- 
member her frequent hints. She has ſeveral 


from ſome difagr 
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— that the blame would fall chiefly on 

It is impoſlible I ſhould repeat it too often; 
think of your ſafety before it be too late. Pre- 
vent t growing ſuſpicions, which nothing 
but your friend's abſence can difpel : for under 
what pretext can he be ſuppoſed to continue 
here? Poſſibly in a few weeks more his removal 
may be to no purpoſe. If the leaſt circumſtance 
ſhould reach your father's ear, you will have 
cauſe to tremble at the indignation of an old of- 
ficer, ſo tenacious of the honour of his family, 
and at the petulance of a violent youth. But we 
muſt firſt endeavour to terminate the atfair with 
Lord B——; for it were in vain to attempt to 
perſuade your friend to decamp, till that is in 
fome ſhape accomplithed. 


—— — _— 


LETTER LVI. 


Frim JULIA. 


I Have been informed, my friend, of what has 

paſſed between you and my Lord 5——; and 
from a perfect knowledge of the fact, I propole 
to diſcuſs the affair, and give you my opinion 
how you ought to conduct yourſelf on this oc- 
caſion, agrecable to the fentiments you Proticis, 
and of which I fuppote you do not makꝭ only an 
idle parade. 

I do not concern myſelf whether you are 
fſcilled in fencing, nor whether you think your- 
ſelf capable of contending with a man who is 
famous all over Europe tor his ſuperior dexterity 

U 2 in 
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in that art, having five or fix times in his 
life, and always killed, wounded, or difarmed 
his man. I know that in ſuch a caſe as Yours, 
people conſult not their ſkill, but their courage; 
and that the faſhionable method to be revenged 
of a man who has inſulted is to Jet him run 
you through the body. let us paſs over 
this wi/e maxim; you will tell me that your ho- 
nour and mine are dearer to you than life. 'This, 

therefore, is the principle on which we muſt 
n. 

To begin with what immediately concerns 
vourſelf. Can you ever make it appear in what 
reſpect you were perſonally offended by a con- 
verfation that related folely to me? We ſhall 
ce pretent!y whether you ought on ſuch an oc- 
caiicn to take my cauſe upon yourſelf : in the 
mean time, you cannot but allow that the quar- 
r-} was quite foreign to your own honour in par- 

ticular, un unleſs you are to take as an affront the 
ſuſpicion of being beloved by me. I muſt own 
vou have been inſulted; but then it was after 
having begun the quarrel yourſelf by an atrc- 
cious affront z and, as I have had frequent op- 
— from the many military people in 
dur family, of hearing theſe horrible queſtions 
debated, 4 not to 3 A that one outrage com- 
mitted in return to another does not annul the 
firſt, and that he who receives the firſt inſult is 
the only perſon offended. It is the fame in this 
caſe, as in a rencounter, where the aggreffor on- 
ly is in fault: he who wounds and Fills another 
in his own defence, is not conſidered as being 
guilty of murder. 


To come now to myſelf ; 2893 
I was 
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the con verſation of my Lord 
he ſaid no more of me than he 


ſhew your courage to convince the world you 
are not my lover? Be affured, my Lord B——'s 
infinuations are leſs injurious to me than your 
conduct. Ir is you alone who take upon your- 
felf, by this buſtle, to publiſh and confirm them. 


He may, perhaps, turn aſide the point of your 
_ m the conflict ; but neither my reputa- 


_——— my life, can be ſecured a- 
— the blow, which your raſh duel will 
give them. 


Theſe reafons are too ſolid to admit of a re- 
ply; but I foreſee you will oppole cuſtom to 
reaſon z you will tell me there is a fatality on 
fome occafions which hurries us away in ſpite 
of ourſelves; that a man is in no caſe what- 
ever to ſuffer the lie to be given him; and 
that, when an affair is gone a certain length, 
it is impoſſible to avoid fighting or infamy. 
Wo vil conntnr inn the welliiny af this ange- 
ment. 

Do not you remember a diſtinction you once 
re U 3 a made, 
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on time, place, or prejudice; it can nei- 
ther be annihilated nor reg-nerated anew ; but 
has its conſtant fource in the heart of the victu- 
ous man, and in the unalterable rules of his 
conduct. If the moſt enlightened, the moſt 
brave, the moſt virtuous people upon earth had 
no duels, I will venture to declare it not an in- 
ſtitution of honour, but a horrid and favage cu- 
ſtom worthy its barbarous origin. It remains 
for you to determine, wh-ther, when his own 
life, or that of another is in queſtion, a man of 
real honour is to be governed by the mode; or, 
if it be not a greater inftance of true courage, 
to reſiſt the abſurd tyranny of cuſtom, than 
tamely to ſubmit to it. What would be your 
opinion of a man who ſhould regulate his con- 
duct by the mode, in places where different cu- 
ſtoms are eſtabliſhed. At Methna or Naples he 
would not challenge his man, but wait tor him 
at the corner of a ſtreet, and ftab him in the 
back. This is called bravery in thoſe countries, 
where honour confiſts in killing your enemy, 
and not in being killed by him yourſelf. 
Beware then of confounding the facred name 
of honour with that barbarous prejudice, which 
ſubjects every virtue to the decifion of the ſword; 
and is only adapted to make men daring villains ! 
Will it be faid this cuſtom may be made uſe of 
as a ſupplement to the rules of probity ? Where- 
ever probity ils, is not ſuch a fu 
uſeleſs? And what ſhall be faid of the man who 
expoſes his life in order to be exempted from be- 
ing virtuous ? Do you not fee that the crimes, 
which ſhame and a ſenſe of honour have not pre- 
rented, are ſcreened and multiplied by a falſe 
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ſhame and the fear of reproach ? It is this fear 
which makes men hypocrites and liars: it is this 
which makes them embrue their hands in the 
blood of their friends, for an idle word, which 


againſt the tender fruit of 
I ſhudder at the horrible idea, and give thanks 
at leaſt to that Being who ſearcheth the heart, 
that he hath baniſhed far from mine a fenſe of 
that diabolical honour, which inſpires nothing 
but wickedneſs, and makes humanity tremble. 
Look into yourſelf, therefore, and conſider 
whether it be permitted you to make a deliberate 
attempt on the lite of a man, and expoſe yours 
to ſatisfy a barbarous and fatal notion, which 
has no foundation in reaſon or nature. Conſi- 


on ſuch occaſions can ceaſe to cry out for ven- 
geance on him who has ſpilt it. you know 
any crime equal to wiltul murder ? If humanity 
allo be the baſis of every virtue, what muſt be 
thought of the man whoſe ſanguinary and de- 
praved diſpoſition prompts bim to feek the life 
of his fellow-creature ? Do you remember what | 
have yourtelf faid to me, againſt entering 
into foreign ſervice? Have you forgot that 2 good 
citizen owes his lite to his country z and has not 
a right to diſpoſe of it, without the perw:iilon | 
of its laws, and much lefs in direct oppoirton | 
to them? O my friend, if you have a hncere 
regard for virtue, learn to puriue it in its own 
way, and not in the ways of the world. I will 
own 
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own that fome flight inconvenience may arite 
from it; but is the word virtue no more to you 
than an empty found? and will you 3 
only when it coſts you no trouble? I will afk, 
however, In what will ſuch inconvenience con- 
ſiſt? In the whiſpers of a ſet of idle or wicked 
people, who ſcek only to amuſe themſelves with 
the misfortunes of others, and have always fome 
new tal= to propagate. A pretty motive, truly, 
to engage men to cut each other's throats ! 
the philoſopher and man of tenſe regulate their 
behaviour, on the moſt important occaſions of 
life, by the idle talk of the multitude, to what 
purpoſe is all their parade of ſtudy, when they 
are at laſt no better than the vulgar ? Dare you 
not ſacrifice your retentment to duty, to eſteem, 
to friendihip, for tcar it mould be faid you are 
afraid of death? Weigh well theſe circumſtan- 
ces, my good friend, and I ara convinced you 
will ind more cowardice in the fear of that re- 
proach than in the fear of death. The brag- 
gard, the coward, would, at ail hazards, palſy 
for brave men, 


Ma wverace valar, ben che neg etto, 
E di ſe fleſjo @ fe jreg319 agi chinre, 


But real valour, how ſec'er negleficd, 
Is ftill the fame, and from attionts reſpected. 


He who affects to meet death without fear, is 

a liar. All men tear to die; it is a Jaw with all 
ſenülie beings, without which every fpecies of 
mortals would fron be deftroyed. "This fear is 
the imple emotion of nature, and thet not in 
ittelt indifferent, but juit and conlormable to 
the 
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the order of things. All that renders it ſhame- 
ful, or blameable, is, that it may ſometimes 

us from doing good, or hinder us from 
properly diſcharging our duty. If valour were 
not ſubſervient to vutue, cowardice would ceaſe 
to be a vice. Whoever is more attached to life 
than to his duty, I own, cannot be truly virt 
ous ; but can you, who pique yourſelf on acting 
rationally, explain to me what fort of merit 
there is in braviag death in order to be guilty of 
a crime ? 

But taking it for granted that a man 
himſelf to contempt in refuſing a challenge; 
which contempt is molt to be feared ? that of o- 
thers for doing right, or that of ourſelves for 
having ated wrong? Believe me, he who has 
a proper eſteem for himſelf, is little ſenſible to 
the unjuſt re caſt on him by others, and 
is only afraid of deſerving it. Probity and vir- 
tue depend not on the opinion of the world, but 
on the nature of things; and though all man- 
kind ſhoul approve of the action you arc about, 
it would not for that reafon be leib ſhameſul in 
itſclf. But it is a falſe notion, that to refrain 
from it, through a virtuous motive, would be 
bringing yourſelf into contempt The virtuous 
man, whoſe whole life is irceproachable, and 
who never betrzyed any marks of cowardice, 
will refuſ: to ftain his hands with blood, and 
will be only the more 1eipected for fuck reſufal. 
Always ready to ferve his country, to protect 
the weak, to diſcharge his duty on the mott dan- 
gerous occaſions, and to defend, in every juſt 
and reaſonable cauſe, -what is dear to him, at 
the hazard of his life, rr 
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the whole of his conduct, that unſhaken fortitude 
which is inſeparable from true e. Ani- 
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quarrels, the infamy of their lives ? 
you to imitate ſuch wretches as theſe ? 
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fighting. Nothing is leſs honourable than that 
honour about which they make ſo great a noiſe; 
and which is nothing more than an abſurd cu- 
ſtom, a falſe imitation of virtue, which prides 
itſelf in the greateſt crimes. Your honour is not 
the power of another: it depends on yourſelf, 


I — p61 Sontoaery a proof of greater 
courage than to brave death in a duel. —— 

On theſe principles you may reconcile the en- 
comiums I have always beſtowed on true va- 
Jour, with the contempt I have as conſtant 

the baſe pretenders to courage. 

of ſpirit, and hate cowards ; I 
with a puſillanimous lover, who 
the want of reſolution in 

think with all the reſt of 

urs of true courage heigh- 
But I would have fuch cou- 
on lawful occaſions, and not 
when it is unneceſſa- 
if there was ſome fear of not having it 
y when it ſhould be called for. There are 
cowards who will make one effort to exert their 
courage, that they may have a pretence to 2void 
danger the reſt of their lives. True fortitude is 
more conſtant and leſs impetuous ; it is always 
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ſword, are always thoſe of the moſt ſuſpicious 
characters. From all which I conclude, that 
you cannot on this occaſion either give or accept 
A „ without renouncing at once the 
cauſe of reaſon, of virtue, of honour, and of 
ulia. Canvaſs my arguments as you pleaſe, 
ſophiſm on ſophiſm as you will, it will be 
always found that a man of true courage is not 
a 
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2 coward, and that a man of virtue cannot be 
without honour. And I think I have demon- 
ſtrated as „ that a man of true cou 
FHF a of hin ens duelling. 
thought proper, my friend, in fo ſerious and 
1 to fpeak to you only the 
of r reaſon, and to repreſent things 
y are. If I would have deſcribed 
appear to me, and engaged the 
in the cauſe, I ſhould have 
in a different tiyle. You know 
had the misfortune, in his youth, 
= a duel; that —_—_— 
3 fought with et, 
_ by that abſurd . 
fatal blow which de- 
life, robbed the other of his 
ever. From that time has the 
cruel remorſe inceffantly preyed on bis 
heard to figh and weep in pri- 
ſtill r clents to him the 
by 1 * into the breaſt 


from 2229282 a 
loſs of that father, whom 


y 
I muſt confeſs that all this, added to my na» 
| X 2 tural 


as wild goin 
pieces; 1; and, if there remains the leaſt ſentiment 
of h within them, I think the murdered 
Jeſs to be pitied than the murderer. Obſerve 
2 men who are thus accuſtomed to human 
blood ; they only brave remorſe by ſtifling the 
voice of nature; they grow by degrees cruel and 
i hey ſport with the lives of others, 
— —_— for having turned a deaf 


TA that of mo- 
ther. Will you leave me a widow before we 


are legally united? 


P. S. I make uſe of no authority in this 
ter, which no prudent man ever reſiſted. 


let- 
Tf 
you 
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make uſe only of a 
which you yourſelf have given me over you, 
and which extends at leaſt to what I now require. 


LETTER LVIL 


From JuUL1a to Lord B— 

JT. is not my intention in writing to your Lord- 
ſhip, to accuſe or complain of you; fince 
are pleaſed to affront me, 1 nad certainly 

the offender, though I may be ignorant of 
my offence. It cannot be conceived that any 
n could feek to diſhonour a reputable fa- 
ily without a cauſe. Satisfy therefore your 
_ if you believe it juſt. This letter will 
furniſh you with an eaſy method of ruining an 
unhappy girl, who can never forgive herſelf for 
having offended you, and who commits to your 
diicretion that honour which you intend to blaſt. 
Yes, my Lord, your imputations were juſt: L 
have a lover, whom I fincercly love; my heart, 
my perſon are entirely his, and death only can 
diſſo.vc our union. This lover is the very man 
whom you honcur with your friendfhip; and 
he d-ferves it, becauſe he le ves you, and is vir- 
tuous. N-verthelefs, be muit perith by your 
hand. Ouended honor: I know can be ap- 
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LETTER LX. 

From Mr Ons to JUL14. 

I SE1zE the firſt moment, in obedience to your 
com- 
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LETTER LX. 


To JULIA. 


AY afide dear and 
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Lord requeſted of me a moment's audience, and 
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converſation gave me pleaſure, as it did not ex- 


not alr 
other trom 
e miſta 
effect of reaſon ; 

be willing to 


hu þ 

to know the hiſtory of our amour, 
and the* cauſes which prevented our happineſs. 
I thought, that after your letter, a partial con- 
A dangerous and unreaſonable. 
I made it complete, and he liitened to 
me with an attention that convinced me 2 


f 


Hy 
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4 
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done, There 
tures, 
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11 


it 


=_ e no more. 

fine, I found that the philoſophical inflexi- 
bility of his nation had no influence over the 
natural humanity of this honeſt Engliſhman; 
but that his heart was really inteceſted in our 
difficulties. If wealth and credit can be uſeful 


gard to myſelf in the morning, on which I could 
not expreſſing my ſurpriſe at a procedure fo 
But, repeating the 
given me, he added, that 
to give me a partial ſatisſaction was unworthy a 
man of courage; that he ought to make a com- 


Beſides, continued he, my reputation is eſta- 
bliſhed ; I can do you juſtice without incurring 
the ſuſpicion of cowardice: but you, who are 
young, and juſt beginning the world, ought to 
clear yourſelf fo well of the firſt affair you are 
engaged in, as to tempt no one to involve you 
in a ſecond. The world is full of thoſe artful 
cowards, who are upon the catch, as one may 
fay, to taſte their man; that is, to find out ſome 
greater coward than themſelves to ſhew their 
valour upon. I would fave a man of honour, 
like you, the trouble of chaſtiſing ſuch ſcoun- 
drels ; I had rather, if they want a leſſon, that 
they ſhould take it of me than you; for one 
quarrel, more or lefs, on the hands of a man 
who has already had many, ſigniſies nothing; 
whereas it is a kind of diſgrace to have had 
Vo. I. I Y bat 
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— and the lover of Julia ſhould be exempt 
it. 

rr 
with Lord B— ; of which I 

to give you an account, that you might preſcribe 
te manner tn whhed 3 ects iliee to boa. 
As you ought now to be compoſed, chaſe 
from your mind, I conjure you, thoſe dreadful 
apprehenſions which have found a place there for 
ſome days paſt. Think of the care ſhould 
take in the uncertainty of your cond1- 
tion. O ſhould you ſoon give me life in a third 
being! Should a charming pledge——Too flat- 
rering ! doſt thou come again to deceive 
me? I with! I fear! I am loſt in e 
O thou deareſt char mer of my heart, let us live 
but to love, and let heaven diſpoſe of us other- 
wiſe as it may! 


P. S. I forgot to tell you that my Lord offer- 
ed me your letter; which I made no difficuky 
of receiving, thinking it improper that it ſhould 
remain in the hands of a third perſon. I will 
return it you the firſt time we meet: for, as to 
myſelf, I have no occaſion for it; it is deeply 
engraven in my heart. 


— 


"CE 
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LETTER LXI. 


-- 


From JuL ta. NF 
Lord B-— hither to-morrow, that 
myſelf at his feet, as he has 


* . long 


ans ot youes. What greatneſs of mind! What 
gene- 
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me; neither your own, diene bn tf} ea 
friend has been ſpilt, and your honour is - 
red; I am not then completely miſerable. 

Fail not to meet me to-morrow. I never had 


dear friend; inſtead of ſaying 
love, you ſhould have faid, alas! Let us lore 
that we may live. 


LETTER LXI. 


From Clara. 
sr I be always, dear couſin, under 
Mar neces of a the mod diſa- 


greeable offices of friendſhip? Muſt I always, in 
the bitterneſs of my own heart, be giving af- 
fliction to by cruel intelligence ? Our 
ſentiments, alas! are the fame, and you are ſen- 
fible I can give no new uneatinefs to you which 
I have not firſt experienced myſelf. O that I 

VY could 
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could but conceal your misfortune without in- 
creaſing it! or that a friendſhip like ours were 
not as binding as love! How readily might I 
throw off that chagrin I am now obliged to com- 
municate. Laſt night, when the concert was 
over, and your mother and you were gone home, 
m company with your friend and Mr Orbe, our 
two fathers and my Lord B. were left to talk po- 
titics together; the difagreeableneſs of the ſub- 
ject, of which indeed I am quite ſurfeſted, ſoon 
made me retire ro my own chamber. In about 
half an hour, I heard the name of your friend 
repeated with ſome vehemence; on which 1 
tound the converfation had changed its ſubject, 
and therefore liſtened to it with ſome attention; 
when I gathered by what followed, that his 
Lordſhip had ventured to propoſe a match be- 
r:yecn you and your friend, whom he frankly 
called his, and on whom, as fuch, he offered to 
make a ſuitable fettlement. Your father rejec- 


every 
of the world, and has em- 
delliſhed them all thoſe talents which de- 


has a fine genius, and a found mind ; what 
does he require to make him worthy of 
daughter? Is it a fortune? He ſhall have 
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yz and that language as is in- 
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family, without falling under the 
have for him ? How many families would 
enk again into oblivion, it we reſpected only 
thoſe which deſcended from truly reſpectable o- 
riginals? Judge of the paſt by the preſent; for 
two or three honeſt citizens ennobled by virtu- 


produce in moſt of thoſe countries where it has 
flouriſhed, but the rod of tyranny and the op- 


* Titvlar grants are not very common in the preſent 
exp! thoſe which are bought, or are obtained by — 
the wol honourable append ige to which, that I know of, is 
the priviicge of not being hanged. 
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ancient; for, when we talk of what is, we never 
mind what has been. We are not, it is true, the 
flaves, bur the friends of our ince z not the op- 
preſſors of a people, but leaders. The 
of liberty, the pillars of our country, 
0 he inane of he honey we maintain an 
equilibrium between the people and the king. 
Our firſt are due to the nation, our ſe- 
cond to him that governs: we conſult not his 
will, but his juſt prerogative. Supreme judges in 
the houſe of peers, and ſometimes legiſlators, 
we render equal juſtice to the king and people ; 
and ſuffer no one to ſay, Cod and my ſword; but 
only, Ced and my rig 

« Such, Sir, (continued be,) is that reſpectable 
nobility with which you ere EIN 6 as 
ancient as any other, but more proud of its me- 
rit than of its anceſtors. I am one, not the 
loweſt in rank of that illuſtrious order; and be- 
pretenſions, that I am 


Now, Sir, if it were poſſible for any one, after 
being enamoured with — 22 — 
the object of his affections and admire another, 
F ſhould think it an honour to accept the man 
for my brother, though without a fortune, 
whom I propoſe to you for a ſon with half of 
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Orbe has kept the original cauſe of their quar- 
rel a ſecret, the circumſtances are too public, to 
ſuffer it to lie concealed. Every one bas ſuſpi- 
cions, makes conjectures, and ſome go ſo tar as 
to name Julia. The report of the watchman 
was not fo totally ſuppreil-d as not to be _ 
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bered ; and you are not ignorant, that in the 
eye of the Sod > bare ſuſpicion of the truth is 
looked upon as evidence. All that I can fay for 
rut cad cry half BUR ei ale 
ev plea- 

fure on the union of io charming © couple. 
This confirms me in the that your friend 
has behaved himiclf well in this » and is 
not lefs beloved than yourſelf. But what is the 
public voice to your inflexible father ? All this 
talk has already reached, or will come to his 
ear; and I tremble to think of the conſequences 
it may produce, if you do not ſpeedily take fome 
meaſures to prevent his anger. You muſt ex- 
pect from him an explanation terrible to your- 
_ felt, and perhaps ſtill worſe for your friend. Not 
that 1 think, at his age, by wal condeicend to 
a young man he thinks unworthy his 
nas Toy the influence he has in the — 
will furniſh bim, if he 2 with a 


thouſand means to ſtir up againſt him; 
and it is to be forced thes his will be too 
ready to excite him to do it. 


On my knees, therefore, I conjure you, my 
22 to think on the dangers that ſur - 
— — — — 
increates every moment. You have been ex- 
tremely fortunate to eſcape hitherto, in the midſt 
of ſuch hazards ; but, while it is yet time, I 
bug of you to let the vail of prudence be thrown 
over the-fecret of your amoursz and not to puſh 
your fortune farther, leſt it ſhould involve in 
your mistortunes the man who has been the 
caufe of them. Believe me, my dear, the fu- 
ture is uncertain 3 a thouland accudents may 

happen 
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happen unexpectedly, in favour for 
the preſent, I have 14 I. hon 
neſtly, Send away your friend, or you are un- 


— —— 


LETTER LXII. 


From JuLIA to CLARA. 
Al- that 


foreſaw, my dear, is come to 
Laſt night about an hour after we 
got home, my father entered my mother's apart- 
ment, his eyes ſparkling, and his countenance 
I with anger ; in a word, fo irritated as 
I never faw him before. I found immediately 
that he had either juſt left a quarrel, or was 
ſeeking occafion to begin one; and my guilty 
conſcience made me tremble for the conie- 

He began by exclaiming violently, but in ge- 
neral terms, againſt ſuch mothers as indifcreet- 
ly invite to their houſes young fellows without 
family or fortune, whoſe acquaintauce only 
brings ſhame and ſcandal on thoſe who culti- 
rate it. Finding this not fulicient to draw an 
anſwer from an intimidated woman, he brought 
up particularly, as an example, what had paſ- 
fed in her own buulc, tiace ſhe had introduced 
a pretended wit, an empty babbler, more fit 
to debauch the mind of a modeſt young wo- 
man, than to inſtruct her in any thing that is 

My mother, who now faw ſhe ſhould get lit- 


tle by holding her tongue, took him up at the 
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word debauch; and aſked what he had ever 
ſeen in the conduct, or knew of the character 
of the perſon he ſpoke of, to authoriſe fuch baſe 
ſuſpicions. I did not conceive, ſhe added, that 
genius and merit were to be excluded from fo- 
ciety. To whom, pray, would you have your 
houſe open, if fine talents and good behaviour 
have no pretenfigns to admittance? To our 
equals, Madam, N 282 
as might repair the honoux of a dau 
ſhould injure it.” No, Sir, faid the, but ra- 
ther to people of virtue who cannot injure it. 
% Know, Madam, that the prefumption of foli- 
citing an alliance with my family, without a 
title to that honour, is highly injurious.” 80 
far from thinking it injurious, returned my mo- 
ther, I think it, on the contrary, the higheſt 
mark of eſteem ; but, I know not that the per- 
fon you exclaim againft has made any ſuch pre- 
tenſions. © He has done it, Madam; and will 
do worſe, if I do not take proper care to pre- 
vent him: but, for the future I ſhall take up- 
on myſelt the charge have executed fo ill.“ 
On this began a dangerous altercation be- 
tween them ʒ by which I found they were both 
ignorant of thoſe reports which you fay have 
been fpread about the town. During this time 
your unworthy couſin could, nevertheleſs, have 
withed hertelf buried a hundred feet in the 
earth. Think of the beſt and molt abuſed of 
mothers laviſhing *ncomiums on her guilty 
daughter, and praiſing her for all thoſe virtues 
ſhe has loſt, in the moſt reſpectful, or rather 
to me the moſt morrifying terms. "Think of an 
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wiſe man, being always on his guard, has his 
h 


ever in his own power. I underſtood 
by his Lordſhip's anſwer, that this ſtroke of iro- 
ny, which could not offend him, ſerved to ex- 
cite his zeal, and that he counted much on fend- 
ing his friend the next day well prepared. This 
indeed was the moſt I expected; for in reality, 
I place no great dependance, any more _ 
yourſelf, on all that verboſe philoſophy. And 
yer am perſuad-:d, a virtuous man muſt always 
fome kind of ſhame, in changing at night 
the opinions he embraced in the morning, and 
in denying in his heart the next day what his 
reaſon dictated for truth the preceding night. 
Mr Orbe was defirous of being of their party, 
and paſſing the evening with them; but to this 
Lobjected, as his prefence might only diſturb 
or lay a reſtraint on the converſation. The in- 
tereſt I have in him, does not prevent me {rom 
feeing he is not a match for either of the other 
two. The maſculine turn of thinking in mon 
of minds gives a peculiar idiom to thuir 
diſcourſe, and makes them converſe in a lan- 
guage to which Mr Orbe is a ſtranger. In ta- 
king leave of them, I thought of the cfiects of 
his Lordihip's drinking punch; and, feariag ba 
might, when in liquor, anticipate my «det! .z1, i 
laughing hinte ll as much to him: to which he 
anſwered, I might be affered he would iudalge 
himſelt in ſuch hat its only when it coal by r 
no ill ce d; but that he was no fla c to cuilomns 
that the interview intended concerned julia's 
honour, the fortune and perhaps the lig of a 
man, and that man his triend. I Hal! ri „k 
my punch, continucd he, as uſual, left it fond 
Vol.. I. I A. a ye 
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give our converſation an air of reſerve and pre- 
paration z but that punch ſhall be mere lemo- 
nade; and, as he drinks none, he will not per- 
ceive it. Don't you think it, my dear, a great 
mortification to have contracted habits that make 
ſuch precautions as theſe neceffary ? 
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from my purpoſe, I made ſhort anſwers, and 
took upon me to interrogate him in my turn. 

I begun by endeavouring to found his diipo- 
fition of mind, and found him grave, metho- 
dical, and — Thank heaven, faid i to 
myſeif, my philoſopher is well prepared. No- 

remained there fore but to put him to the 
trial. It is an ufual cuſtom to open bad news 
by degrees; but the E fu- 
rious imagination of your friend, which at half 
a word's king carries him often into the 
moſt paſhonate extremes, determined me to take 
a contrary method; as I thought it better to o- 
verwhelm him at once, and adminiſter comfort 
to him afterwards, than needleisly to multiply 
his griets, and give him a thouſand pains in- 
ſtead of one. Afﬀuming, therefore, a more ſe- 
rious tone, and looking at him very attentively 
ced, my friend, faid 1, 
mind is capable of > 
I Werres 
object he truly loves? I bad ſcarce 
fore he ſtarted up like a madman; * 
8 ſtruck them againſt his 
forehead, g out, I underſtand you, Julia is 
dead! my alia is dead! repeated he in a tone 
of deſpair and horror that made me tremble. I 
ſee through your vain circumſpection, your uſe- 
leſs cautions, q only render my tortures muice 
and cruel. 
righeened as | was by fo ſudden a tranſport, 
foon entered into the cauſe; the news he had 
heard of your illneſs, the lecture which Lord 
B had read him, our appointed meeting 
this morning, my evading his queſtions, and 
A 2 2 thoſe 
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thoſe I put to him, were all fo many co 
eircumſtances combining to give him a faife 
alarm. I faw plainly alſo what uſe I might have 
rade of his miſtake, by leaving him in it a few 
minutes; but I could not be crucl encugh to do 
it. The thoughts of the death of the perſon 
one loves is fo ſhocking, that any other what- 
ever is comparatively agreeabl:: I haſtened, 
therefore, to make the advantage cf it. Perhaps, 
taid I, you will never ſee her again; yet the is 
alive, and ſtill loves yon. If Julia were dead, 
what co:+i Clara have to fay? Be thankful to 
heaven, that, unfortunate as you are, you do not 
icel all thoſe evils that might have overwhelm- 
cd you. He was fo lurprifed, ſo ttruck, fo be- 
v. iidered, that, having made him fit down again, 
had leiſure to acquaint him with what it was 
r.cecii:ry for him to know. At the fame time 
] repretented the generous behaviour of Lord 
B—— in the moſt amiable light, in order to di- 
vert his grief by exciting, in his honcſt mind, 
the gentler emotions of gratitude. | 
You ſee, continued I, the ſtate of af- 
fairs. Julia is on the brink of deſtruction, juſt 
ready to fee herſelf expoſed to public diſgrace, 
by the reſentment of her family, by the violence 
ct an enraged father, and her own deſpair. 
'the danger increafes every moment, and, whe- 
ther in her own or in the hand of a father, the 
poinard iz every inſtant of her life within an inch 
of her heart. I here remains but one way to pre- 
vent theſe misfortunes, and that depends entire- 
Iy on you. Her fate is in your hands. Try if 
ou have the fortitude to fave her from ruin, by 
fs her, fince the is no longer —_— 
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yes and bewildered counte- 
of his heart. In this 
open his lips to make 
go? ſaid he in a 


was endeavouring to comfort him with fome 
hopes, which I could fee his heart rejected, 
when Hans returned with the guod news of your 
health. In the joy he fcit at this, he cricd out, 
My Julia lives, —ler her live, and i: pothble be 
happy. I will never diſturb her repotæ, ill 
only bid her adieu——and, if it muſt be 10, will 

leave her for cver. 
You ſurely know, faid I, that you are not 
permitted to fee her. You have already bid- 
A a 3 den 
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greater 
conſolation to think you have ſecured, 
departure, the peace i 


Py 
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really are 
Julia herfelf entertains? Can you believe ſhe 
would think of thus part ith vou, i 
imagined the ſeparation was to be for ever? 


of Julia better. You ought to know how 
much the prefers her love to her life. I fear, 
alas! too much I fear (this I confeſs I have 
added) ſhe will foon prefer it to every thing. 
BeFeve me, Julia lives in hopes, fince ſhe 
conſents to live: believe me, che cautions 
which her prudence dictates, regard yourtelf 
niore than you are aware ol; and that the is 

more 
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more careful of herſelf on your account than 
her own. laſt letter; 
and, ing hi hopes of a 
fond del girl, animated his, by the gentle 
warmth of her tender expreſſions. Theſe few 

into his 
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objection which I did not forctee. He tpvxe to 
me of the condition in which you lately ſuſpect- 
ed youctelt to be; proteſting he would rather 
dic a thout.nd dcaths than abandon you to thoſe 
perils that threateued you. I took care to fry 
nothing about the accident of your fall; reilin 

him only that your expectations had been dif- 
appointed, — anche dy 
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himſelf for your 
cept of that ſmall 
him from you. 

the offer, nor to 


which I can 2Iways draw a fubfiftance. I ſhall 
be happy to find, in the exerciſe of them, ſome 
diverſion from my misfortunes; and, fince 1 
have feen the uſe to which Julia puts her ſuper- 
fluities, I regard it as a treaſure facred to 
widow and the whom humanity 
never permit me to neglect. I reminded him 
of his former journey to the Valais, your letter, 
and the precifenefs of your orders. The fame 
reafons, faid I, now ſubtiſt——'The fame ! in- 

ter- 
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terrupted he, in an a tone. The penalty 
of my refuſal then, was never to fee her more; 
if ſhe will permit me now to ſtay. I will ule 
it on thoſe conditions. If I obey, why does the 
puniſh me? If I do not, what can ſhe do worſe 
than baniſh me? The ſame reatons ! repeated 
he, with fome impatience. Our union then 
was juſt commenced; it is now at an end; and 
I part from her perhaps for ever; there is no 
longer any connection between us, we are go- 
ing to be torn aſunder. He pronounced theſe 
laſt words with fuch an oppreſſion of heart, that 
I trembled with the apprehenſions of his relap- 
ſing into that diſpoſition of mind out of which 
I had taken fo much pains to extricate him. I 
affected therefore an air of gaiety, and told him 
with a ſmile, that he was a child, and that I 
would be his tutor, as he ſtood greatly in need 
of one. I will take charge of this faid I; and, 
that we may diſpoſe of it properly in the buſi- 
neſs we ſhall engage in together, I inſiſt upon 
knowing particularly the ſtate of your affairs. 
I endeavoured thus to divert his melancholy i- 
deas by that of a familiar correſpondence to be 
kept up in his abſence; and he, whoſe ſimplici- 
ty only fought to lay bold of every twig, as 
one may ſay, 14 near to vou, came caſily 
into my deſign. e accordingly fertled the 
addreſs of our letters; and, as the talking about 
theſe regulations was ag:ecable to him, I pro- 
longed our diſcourſe cnthis ſubject till Mir Orbe 
arrived; who, on his entrance, made a fgnal 
to me that every thing was ready. Your iriend, 
who eafily underſtood what was meant, then 
delired leave to write to you; but I would not 

permit 


> You Way 
ying this, I made a fign to Mr Orbe, 
advanced towards him with a heavy heart, and 


expteſſions of friendſhip, placed him in the 
chaiſe, which drove off with them like light- 
ning. 


L E T- 
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LETTER LXVI. 


To JuL1a. 


where, to begin: 
and yet it is to Julia I would write. To what 
a firuation am TI reduced ? "That time is, alas! 
no more, when a thouſand pleaſing ideas crowd- 
my mind, and flowed inexhauſtibly from 
Thoſe delightful moments of mutual 
and ſweet effuſion of fouls, are fled 
for ever. We live no longer for each other. 
We are no more the fame perſons, and I no 
longer know to whom I am writing. Will you 
deign to receive, to read, my letters? Will you 
think them fufficiently cautious and reſerved ? 
Dare I preferve the ſtyle of out former intima- 
cy? May I venture to ſpeak of a paſſion extin- 
guiſhed or defpifed ? and am I not to make as 
diſtant approaches to Julia, as on the firſt day I 
preſumed to write? Good heavens ! how ait- 
ferent are the tedious hours cf my preſent 
vretchedneſs from thoſe happy, thoſe delightſul 
days I have pafied! I but begin to exifl, and 
am funk into nothing. The hopes of liſc that 
— my hcait are tied, and the glœomy proſ- 
pect of death is all before me. Three revol- 
ving years have circumſcribed the happineſs cf my 
exittence. Would to God I had ended them, 
ere I had known the miſery of thus ſurviving 
my{ If ! O that I had obcycd the forcbeding dic- 
tates of my heart, when once thole rapid mo- 
13 Cats 


So JU 4 1 4; a 
ments of delight were paſſed, and life preſented 
nothing to my view for which I could with to 


live! Better, doubtleſs, had it been that I had 
breathed no longer, or that thoſe three years of 


life and love I enj could be extracted from 
the number of my is it never to 
taſte of than to have it ſnatched from our 


enjoyment. Had I been exempted from that 
fatal interval of happineſs; had I efcaped the 
firſt ing look, that animated me to a 
new life, I might ſtill have preferved my reaſon, 
have ſtill been fit to diſcharge the common of- 
fees of life, and have diſplayed perhaps ſome 
virtues in the duration of an infipid exiſtence. 
One moment of deluſion hath changed the fcene. 
I have ventured to contemplate with rapture an 
object on which I ſhould not have dared to look. 
This preſumption has produced its neceſſary ef- 
fect, and led me infenfibly to tuin; I am become 
a frantic, delirious wretch, a fervile diſpirited 
being, that drags along his chain in ignominy 
and deſpair. 

How vain are the dreams of a diſtracted 
mind! How Hattert ing, how deccitful the wiſhes 
of the wandering heart, that diſclaims them as 
foon as ſuggeſted ! To what end do we ſeck, a- 
gainft real evils, imaginary remedies, that are 
no ſooner thought of than rejected? Who, that 
hath feen and telt the power of love, can think 
it poſſible there ſhould be a happineſs which I 
would purchic at the price of the fupreme ſeli- 
city of my fiſt tranſports. No, it is impoſh- 
ble—Let heaven deny me all other bleſſings; let 
me be wretched, but I will indulge wyſelt in 
the remembrance of pleaſures paſt. Better is it 

to 
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to enjoy the recollection of my paſt happineſs, 
ſorrow, than to 


a Come then, 
come, and take 
only ſor thee; live in ex- 
, alleviate my forrows, re-kindle - LY 
hopes, and prevent me from falling in 
deſpair. This unfortunate breaſt ſhall ever 
hy inviolable ſanctuary, whence neither the 
of heaven nor eart | ſhall ever expel thee. 
I am loſt to happineſs, I am not to love, 
which renders me worthy of it; a love irreſiſt- 
able as the charms that gave it birth. Raiſed on 
the immoveable foundations of merit and vir- 


gu 

ble breaſt ? ier 
celeſtial raptures, which ſhe alone could feel or 

? She drives me from her preſence with- 
out pity, ſhe baniſhes me with ſhame, ſhe gives 
me up to defpair, and fees not, through the error 
which mifſeads her, that in making me miſcra- 
ble, he robs herſelf of happineſs. Believe me, 
my Julia, you will in vain ſeek another heart a- 
kin to yours. A thouſand will doubtlefs adore 


33 your 


Tell me, tell me fincerely, thou deccived or 
decerving girl, what is become of thoſe projects 
we formed together in fecret? Where are Ted 

Vor. L B b th: de 


3 tho' 
now, alas! I am the moſt miſerable! A fingle 
moment has deprived me of every thing, and I 
am fallen cr 
happineſs to the loweſt gulph of miſery. I touch 
even yet the felicity that eſcapes me; I have ſtill 
hold of it, and Joſe it for ever.- Ah, 


could I but believe if the remains of falſe 
hope did not flatter —— Why, why, ye rocks of 
eve 


Meillerie, whoſe precipices my wandering 
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fo often meaſured, why did you not aſſiſt my 
deſpair! I had then leſs regretted life, ere en- 
joyment had taught me its value. 


— _—_— 


LETTER LXVII. 
Lord B—— fe CLara. 


uneafinefs. He kept a profound filence all the 
way; and I did not on my part attempt to break 
in upon it, as I am ſenſible that ill-rimed con- 
dolance only embitters violent affliction. Cold- 
neſs and indifference eaſily find words, but ſi- 
lent forrow is in thoſe cates the e of true 


friendſhip. I began 1 to perceive Bo 


*6s JF OL 14s WA 


firſt ſparks of the fury which ſucceed- 
ed. At dinner-time we had been ſcarce a quar- 
ter of an hour out of the chaife, before he turn- 
ed to me, with an air of impatience, and aſked 
me with an ill-natured fmile, Why we reſted a 
moment ſo near Julia? In the evening he af- 
fected to be very talkative, but without faying a 
word of her, aſking the fame queſtions over and 
over again. He wanted one moment to know 
if we had reached the French territories, and 
the next if we ſhould foon arrive at Vivay. The 
felt thing he did at every ſtage was to fit down 
to write a letter, which he rumpled up, or tore 
to pieces, the moment afterwards. I picked up 
two or three of theſe blotted fragments, by 
which you may of the ſituation of his 
mind. I believe, however, he has by this time 
vriter a complete letter. 

n extravagance which theſe firſt ſymptoms 
ot paikon threaten is eafily foreſeen; but I can- 
not pretend to gueſs what will be its effect, or 
how loag may be its continuance ; theſe 
on a combinagien of circumſtances, as the cha- 
racer of the man, the degree and nature of his 
paikon, and of a thouſand things which no bu- 
man fagacity can determine. For my part, 
can anſwer for the tranſports of his rage, but not 
for the ſullenneſs of his deſpair; for, do as we 
will, every man has always his life in his own 

wer. 

1 flatter myſelf, however, that he will pay a 
due regard to his life and my aſſiduities; though 
I depend leſs on the effects of my zeal, which, 
nevettheleſs, ſhall be exerted to the utmoſt, than 
on the nature of his paſhon, and the character 

Ot 
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of his miſtreſs. The mind 


oy. 
F2 


741 


x 


E 


were doubtleſs 
for each other. In a peaceful and happy union, 
at liberty to exert their talents and diſplay their 
virtues; they might have enlightened the world 
with the ſplendour of their example. Why then 
thould an abſurd prejudice crofs the eternal di- 
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has no rule of conduct but her fond will 
make a bad choice; but the father, 


right, i 
e «dy ee tis i 3 man of pro: 
man is a knave; this is a man of 
ns or that is a fool.” Thus far the 
father to the reſt belongs of to the 
H—__ — — that fach 


Ir 


hearts be united K r 
choice. Ten aner 


qually convinced that it belongs only to the par- 
ties themſelves to judge how far they will be re- 
ciprocally agreeable. If love be not predomi- 
nant, prudence only directs the choice, as in 
your cafe; if paſſion prevail, nature has already 
determined it, as in Julia's. 80 facred alſo is 
the law of nature, that no human being is per- 
mitted to tranigreſs it, or can tranſgreſs it 


with 
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ail not 
ght him to ſuch 
mper that I may fafely truſt 
— erg | cnc I ſhall be tender of him, as 
own account, as becauſe you have 
im to my care. It I cannot make 
happy, I will endeavour at leaſt to make 
prudent; and to prevail on him to bear the 
of humanity like a man. I purpoſe to ſpend 
a fortnight with him here; in which time I hope 
hear from you and Julia; and that you will 

in 

which 


kim 
him 


to 
41 — n 
as yet will not liſten to the 


unleſs it ſpeak in the language 


Incloſed is a letter ſor your friend. I beg you 
will not truſt it to a meſſenger, but give it her 


— — 


FRAGMENTS 
Annexed to the preceding LeTTER. 


re? You were afraid our part- 
ing would be fatal! Tender Julia! Be comſort- 
ed—I am well—I am at eaſe —l live—l think 
of you——]I think of the time when I was dear 
to you——My heart is a little oppreſſed — The 
chaile has made me giddy 


My tpirits are 
quite 


% IJ U L 13 Az op 


quite funk—I cannot write much to-day ; to- 


morrow, perhaps, I hall be able 2—or I 
have no more 


Whither do theſe horſes hurry me with ſuch 
ſpeed? Where is this man, who calls himſelf my 
beck > gee een? 90696 905 ang 
thy order that I am diſpatched fo precipitate- 
ly ray? Miſtaken Julia! How rapidly does 

chaiſe move ! Whence come I? Where am 

I going? Why all this expedition? Are ye a- 

fraid, ye perſecutors, that I ſhould not fly faſt 

— 1 > O friendſhip! O love! is this 
your contrivance ? are theſe Aon oth th 


Have you conſulted heart in driving me 
from you fo ſuddenly ? Are capable, tell 
capable of renounciag me 
for ever! No; that tender heart ſtill loves me, I 
know it does In ſpite of fortune, in fpite of 
we ite Ben Bon boys 

it, have permitt to be perſua- 
ded * What Fans eee a you pre 
yourſelf? —Alas! it will be too late 
Low! forgee me! I a not know your heart! 

confider yourſelf, confider me, con - 
fidec—hear me; it is time enough—it was 
cruel to baniſh me: I fly from you ſwiſter than 
the wind. —Say but the word, but one word, 
and I return quicker than lightning. Say but 
one word, and we will be united for ever. We 
ought to be —— We will be——Alas! I com- 


plain to the winds——1 am 6 


* It appears by the ſcqvel that theſe ſuſpieĩo v fell upon 
herd Dh and that Ciara applies them to hertell. 
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am going to live and die far from Julia 
Live! did I fay? and far from my Julia? It is 

Eble | | 


LETTER LXVII. 
Lord B—- fo Jour 1a. 


Un couſin will give you information con- 
cerning your friend. I imagine, alfo, he 
has written to you himſelf by the poſt. Firit 
fatisfy your impatience on that head, that you 
may afterwards peruſe this letter with compo- 
ſure; for I give you previous notice, the tubject 
of it demands your atrention. 

I know mankind; I have lived a long time in 
2 few years, and have acquired experience at 
my own coſt; the progreſs of the paſſions having 
been my road to philoſophy. But of all the ex- 
traordinary things that have come within the 
compaſs of my obſervation, I never faw any 
thing equal to you and your lover. It is not 
that either the one or the other has auy peculiar 
characteriſtic, whereby you might at fit be 
known and diitinguifhed, and through the want 
of which yours might well enough be miſtaken, 
by a ſuperlicial obferver, for minds of a com- 
mon and ordinary caſt. You are eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhed, however, by this very difficulty ct 
diſtinguiſhing you, and in that the features of a 
common model, ſome one of which is wanting 
in every individual, are all equally perfect in 
you. every printed copy that comes fiom 
the preſs has its peculiar deiecta, wn 
8 


252 J UL 1 A; or, 

iſh it from the reſt of its kind; and if there 
happen to come one quite perfect, how - 
ever beautiful it might appear [at firſt fight, it 
muſt be accurately examined to know its 
feftion. The firſt time I faw your lover, I was 
ire 


on of him increaſing dail 
found caule. um regar 
1 


red were fuch as I miſtook for thoſe of love. 
not ariſe fo much from a difference of fer, a2 
from a characteriſtical perfection of which the 
heart cannot be inſenſible, though love were 
out of the queſtion. I can fee what you would 
be, though without your friend; but I cannot 
pretend to fay what he would prove without 
you. men may reſemble him, but there 
is but one Julia in the world. 1 
an injury, which I ſhall never forgive my 
your letter ſoon convinced me of the nature of 
"my ſentiments concerning you. I found I was 
not jealous, and conſequently not in love. I 
faw that you were too amiable for me; that you 
deferved the firſt fruits of the heart, and that 
mine was unworthy of 
From that moment I took an intereſt in your 
mutual happineis, which will never abate; aud 
imagining it in my ro remove every ob- 
ſtacle to your bliſs, I made an indifcreet appli- 
cation to your father; the bad fuccefs of which 
is one motive to animate my zeal in your fa- 
vour. Indulge me fo far as to hear me, and 
perhaps I may yet repair the miſchief I have oc- 


Examine 


" —_— ' @* as % 8 8 
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Examine well your heart, Julia, and fee if it 
be poſſible for you to extinguiſh the flame with 
which it burns. There was a time, perhaps, 
when you could have ſtopt its progreſs; but, it 
Julia from a ſtate of innocence, how will 
her fall? How will ſhe be able to 

power of love triumphing over 
her weakneſs, and armed with the dangerous 
| of her paſt pleaſures. Let not your 
— — Wes: 
ous preſumption that ſeduces you: are un- 
done, if you are ale you 
will de debaſed and vanquiſhed, while a ſenſe 
of your debafement will by degrees ſtifle all 
virtues. Love has inſinuated itſelf too far 


impreſſions zou will never be able to efface, 
without deſtroying at the fame time all that vir- 
tuous ſenſibility you received from the hands of 
nature: root out love from your mind, and you 
will have nothing left in it truly eſtimable. In- 
capable of changing the condition of your heart, 
what then remains for you to do? Nothing ſure 
but to render your union legitimate. To this 
end, I will propoſe to you the only method that 
now offers. Make uſe of it while i is yet time, 
and add to innocence and virtue the exerciſe of 
that good ſenſe with which heaven has endowed 
ou. 

' I have a pretty conſiderable eſtate in York- 
ſhire, whicl. has been long in our family, and 
was the feat of my anceſtors. The manſion- 
houſe is old, but in good condition and conve- 

Vol. IJ. 2 C c nient; 


nient; the country about it is ſolitary, but plea- 
fant and variegated. The Ouſe, which 
runs b char m- 
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yourſelves ! 
fee your days lengthened to an ho- 


2 old age, and y end 
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the arms of your children! and may our poſte- 
rity, in relating the ſtory of your union, affect- 
ingly repeat, Here was the aſylum of innecence, 
this was the refuge of the two lovers. 

Your deſtiny, Julia, is in your own power, 
Weigh maturely the propoſal I make to you, 
and examine only the main point; for, as to 
the reſt, I ſhall rake upon myſelf to ſettle every 
thing with your friend, and make firm and ir- 
revocable the nt into which I am wit- 
ſhall take charge alſo for the 


ing to enter. 


which too often, under the pretext of honour, 
conduct us to vice. I forefee what will happen 
to you if you reject my offers. The tyranny of 
an obſtinate father will plunge you into an abyts, 
which will not be aware of till after your 


fall. Your gentleneſs of diſpoſition degenerates 
ſometimes _ —— will fall a facri- 
fice to the chimerical diſtintion of rank; you 
will be forced into an which your 
heart will abhor. The world may ve your 
conduct, but your heart will daily give the lie 
to public opinion; you will be honoured, and 
yet contemptible in your own opinion. How 
much better is it to paſs your lite in obſcurity 
and virtue? 


agitation of mind, nor was crermore at a loſs 
to 
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to it. Hitherto reaſon has darted ſome 


impoſe on me 
I follow the inclinations of my heart? 


either way be guilry of a crime ;, 
party I rake, I mult die crimi- 
nal, and unhappy. 

Ah, friend ! who have been 
ce, who have faved 
deſpair, O, think of 
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a price. 
Good God! what horrors furround me! ſhall 
I fly by ftealth from native » diſho- 
nour my family, at once, „ mo- 
Claray you 3 relations, and even you, my dear 
. gentle friend, beloved 
my heart; you, whom from our earlieſt in - 
de. aly ever been abſent from me > 


«da 11112 loſe you, 
a Ah, no! May — — 
mn Wane; 
py friend e. 
and nothing remains to yield her conſolation.— 
Alas, my mind wanders—ſo many conflicts ſur - 
paſs my ſtrength, and perplex my reaſon: I loſe 
at once my fortitude and I have 
no hope but in you alone. Adviſe me; chuſe 
22. or I am left to periſh. 


LETTER LXX. 


ANSWER. 


Tux is too jult cauſe, my dear Julia, for 

your perplezity: I foreſaw, but could not 
it : I feel, but cannot remove it: nay, 
what is ſtill worſe in your unhappy fituation, 
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is 
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every heart. It 
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but affects and raviſhes 
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Ma pid congiuntt i cori: 

Conforme ira Þ etate, 

Ma I penſier pià conforme. 

By birth in perſon cloſe allied, 

N. 4 0 CI ! 

ear in our years, yet in our 

our — thoughts 
What think you has been the effect of that 

captivating influence, which is felt by every one 
that on her who has been inti- 
mate with you from her childhood ? Can you 
think there ſubſiſts between us but an ordinary 
their ſparkling joy in meeting yours? Do you 
not perceive in my dn Lou hed x oat 
king your pains, and lamenting with you? Can 
I forget, that, in the firſt tranſports of a growing 
paſſion, my friendſhip was never diſagreeable ; 
and that the com 


vent me from 


happily eſcaped. Never ſhould I have been your 
conhdent had I been but half your friend : no, 
our 
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ſhall never 
Gn chuſe, however 
account; being ſufficiently a acl Kamen 
in 
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ſome few ties of nature and gratitude to 


k through, I ſhall be encouraged 


to do it 
- T ſhall fay to myſelf, I have 
imitated Julia, and ſhall think myſelf ju- 


BIL- 
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BILLET. 


JuL1s to Ciara. 


UnDERSTAND 
and thank you. 


LETTER LXXL 
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more cruel ſeparation. 
— while the remorſe it occa- 
l — 4 2 — 
me is without alleviation. 


L 


4 


preſervation. 
knew every thing he would have 
But what fignifies exciting your 
aggravate your affliction? You — 
to be informed how much he loves you, 

his worth; and you cannot re{pect 
he deſerves without loving him as you 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


From CLAR4A. 


you R paſſion prevails over your dalicacy, 
and you know better bow to ſuffur tim v 
make a merit of your fuilerings. You would 
otherwiſe never have wriulen in a {train of re- 
proach to Julia, in her prefeut fituation. Be- 
Vol. I. I E e cauie 


I have told 
faw fo grumbling a lover as you: always ready to 
difpute about nothing; love's ts — ſtate 
— 4 3922997 
„ it is only you may have an opportuni 
to complain that bing been fo. How ifs 
1 muſt be lovers, and how happy do 
think myſelf in never having had any but tuch 
as I could diſmils when I pleated, without a tear 
being ſhed on either fide ! ; 
You mult change your tone, believe me, if 
= would have Jun ſurvive her preſent di- 
efs : it is too much for her to ſupport her own 
grief, and your diſpleaſure. Learn for once to 


afraid leſt you ſhould aggravate your misfor- 
tune, by lamenting it. At leaſt, if you muſt 
complain, vent your complaints againſt me who 
am the only caute of your ſeparation. Yes, my 
friend, you gueſſed right: I ſuggeſted to her the 
part her honour and fecurity required her to 
take; or rather, I obliged her to take it, by ex- 
aggerating her danger: I prevailed alſo on you 
to depart, and we all have but done our duty. 
I did more, however, than this, I prevented her 
from accepting the offers of Lord B-—; | 
have prevented your being happy; but the hap- 
ineſs of Julia is dearer to me than yours: 1 
ſhe could not be happy, after leaving her 
parents to ſhame and deſpair; and I can hardly 
comprehend, with regard to yourſelf, what kind 
of happineſs * 
ſaws. 
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her's. Be that what it will, ſuch has been my 
conduct and offence z and fince you delight in 
quarrelling with thoſe who love you, you ſee 
the occafion you have to quarrel with me alone: 
if in this you do not ceaſe to be ungrateful, you 
will at leaf# ceaſe to be unjuſt. For my part, 
in whatever manner you behave to me, I ſhall 
always behave the ſame towards you: ſo long 
as Julia loves you, you will be dear to me, and 
more I cannot fay. I am not forry that I ne- 
ver oppoſed or favoured your The di- 
fintercited friendſhip which always actuated me 
in that affair, juſtifies me equally in what I have 
done for and againſt you; and if at any time I 
intereſted myſelf in your paſſion, more perhaps 
than became me, 4 heart ſuſſicĩently excuſed 
me. TI ſhall never bluſh for the fervices I was 
able to do my friend, nor ſhall reproach myſelt 
becauſe they were ulcleis. 

I have not forgot what you formerly taught 
me, of the fortitude of the wiſe man under miſ- 
fortunes ; and fancy I could remind you of feve- 
ral maxims to that purpoſe : but I have learned, 
by the example of Julia, that a girl of my age is, 
to a philoſopher, a bad preceptor, ab | a dan- 
gerous pupil. 


— 


LETTER LXXIV. 
From Lord B—— to JUL. 


Now, charming Julia ! we 298 to gain 
our point: a lucky miſtake of our friend 
bad dolls fi > routbe. 2 
E ec 2 find- 
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finding himſelf a moment in the wrong has dif- 
fipated his phrenzy, and rendered him fo trac- 
table that we may manage him for the future as 
we pleaſe. It is with pleaſure I fee the fault he 
reproaches himfelf with attended = with 
contrition than anger; and I know highly 
he eſleems me, from that humility and confu- 
ſion he ſeems to feel when I am preſent, though 
under no embarrafiment or con ſtraĩint. His ſen- 
fibility of the injury he has done me difarms my 
reſentment. When the offender thus acknow- 


ledges his crime, apes of =p anger Ae rem 
2a reparation of his fault, than the in 
beftowing him a pardon. 

I have taken the advantage of this change, 
and the effect it has produced, to enter into 
ſome neccffary meaſures with him before my de- 
parture, which I now cannot defer much longer. 
As I purpoſc to return the approaching ſummer, 
that he ſhall go wait ſor me at 


This it is to entertain unreaſonable prejudices in favour of 
one's own country. I have never heard of à people, among 
whom foreigners in are fo ill received, and find fo wa- 
ny obſtacles to advancement, as among the Engliſh. 
From the peculiar taſte of this nation, ſoreigner⸗ — 


Covilcly cringing at court? In what country except their mw 
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I have written for Regianino to come poſt hi- 
ther, and to remain with me during the eight 
or ten days I ſhall yer ſtay with our friend. He 
is too deeply afflicted to admit of much conver- 
facion: mube will ferve to fill up the vacant 
hours of filence, indulge his reveries, and ſoothe 
his grief by degrees into a peace ſul melancholy. 
I wait only to fee him in ſuch a temper of mind 
to leave him to himſelf; and before that, I dare 
not truſt him. As for Regianino, I will leave 
him with you as I paſs by, and thall not q 
him from you again till I return from Ital 
which time, I imagine, from the progr =? 
have already made, his aſſiſtance will be 42 


Ee 3 ceffary. 


do they ſeck to make their fortunes? They are churliſh ir is 
true Hut their churliſhaefs does not difpleuſe me, while it is 
cunſiſtent with juſtice. I think it very well they thouid be 
notlung but Zrglifomes ; fince they have ro occilion to be 
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for ſo divine an 
ſoul; let her 
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or that a paſſion 
not have refined 
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we retired. I let him have time to open it, and 
heard him from my apartment reading in a low 
voice; I liſtened attentively, and overheard him 
thus exclaim to himſelſ, in broken ſentences, 
Alas, Julia! I ſtrove to render you happy—1 ho- 
noured your virtues, — but | grieve at your delu- 
ſion.— At thefe and other ſimilar exclamations, 
which I diſtinctly heard, I was no longer maſter 
of mytfclf; I ſnatched up my ſword, and taking 
it under my arm, fofced open the door, and 
ruſhed like a madman into his chamber; but I 
wil. not foil my paper, nor offend your delicacy, 
with the injurious <xprefſions my rage dictated, 
to urge him to ght me on the 

O my dear coukn, here — = 
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ſeen the moſt extraordinary inſtance of the in- 

fluence of true wiſdom, even over the moſt ſuſ - 

ceptible mind, when we liſten to her dictates. 

At firſt he could not comprehend whence aroſe 

my diforder, and took it for a real delirium. 

But the perfidy of which I accuſed him, the fc- 
with which I 


ner of ſpeaking, ſtruck me immediately with a 
of his innocence and my own toliy. His 
funk into my heart, and I had no fooner 
is looks than my ſuſpicions vaniſhed, and 
to think with horror on the exravagance 
had committed. 


an air of authority; and, 
ſuſpicions were vaniſhed, I tecretly 
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a letter that informed me of the 

I was under to a man I had treat- 
ed fo unworthily. I threw myſelf immediately 
at his feet, ſtruck with admiration, affliftion, 
and ſhame ; F embraced his knees with the ut- 
molt humiliation and concern, but could not 
utter a word. He received my penitence inthe 
fame manner as he did the outrage I had com- 
—y 16 0 Rs Gr 


generoſity is more than 
— and it is as impoſhble to refuſe his fa- 
vours as it is to withſtand the benevolence of the 
Deity. 

He gave afterwards two letters out cf the 
packet, addreſſed to me, and which he would 
not deliver before he had read his own, that he 
might be made acquainted with the reſolution 
of couſin. In peruſing them, I found 
what a miſtreſs and friend heaven had beſtowed 
on me: I faw Low it had connected me with 
the moſt perfect patterns of generoſity and vir - 
tue, to render my remorſe the more keen, and 
my meannets the more contemptible. Say, who 
is that mu tchleis tair, whoſe beauty is her lcaſt 
pericction; who, like the Divinity, makes her- 
felt equally adored for the diſpenfation of good 
and evil ! It is Julia: ſhe has undone me; yet 
cruel as the is, I love and admire her but the more. 
The more unhappy the makes me, the more 
perfect the appears; and every pain the gives, 
is a new inſtance of her perfection. The facri- 
.. emu == 
charms 
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charms me; it enhances even the value of that 
which ſhe made to kve. No, my Julia can 
make no refuſal that is not of equal value to what 
ſhe beſtows. And you, my charming, m 
of ip your fex can boaſt, an inſtance 
which minds not formed like yours will never 
believe real; tell not me of philoſophy, I deſpiſe 
its vain parade of idle terms; I deſpiſe that phan- 
tom of wiſdom which teaches us to brave the 
paſhons at a diſtance, but flics, and leaves us a 
[3% uo moment they approach. A- 

don me not, Clara, to a diſtracted mind; 
withdraw not your wonted kindneſs from a 
wretch, who, though he deſerves it no longer, 
defires it more ardently, and ſtands more 
in need of it than ever. Aſſiſt me to reco- 
ver my former ſelf, and let your gentle coun- 
ſel ſupply the diCtates oi reaſon to my alllicted 
heart 


I will yet hope I am not fallen into irretrie- 
vable diſgrace. I feel that pure and ſacred flame 
I once cheriſhed reFindle within me. "The fu- 
blime examples before me ſhall not be fot in 
vain. The virtues which T l»ve and admire, I 
will imitate. Yes, divine Jula! I will yet do 
honour to your choice; and you, my iriend's, 
whote eitcem I am deternincd to regam, my 
awakened ſoul ſhall gither new flrength and 
life from yours. Chaile love aud facred triend- 
hip thail reſtore that conttancy of mind which 
a cowardly deſpair had taken from mz; the 
pure ſenſations of my heart ſhall ſupply the 
place of wiſdom : you ſhall make me every 
thing I ought to be, and I will compel you to 
me 
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words? they are in Julia's letter. Clara, I 
am attentive to every, the minuteſt cir- 
cumlſtance; I am reſigned to fortune: but 
thoſe words Whatever may happen, I will 
never leave this till 1 have an ex- 
planation of thoſe words. 


LETTER LXXVI. 
From JUL14. 


(AN it be that my foul has not excluded all 

delight, and that a ſenſe of joy yet pene- 
erates my heart ? Alas! I conceived it inſenſible 
to any thing but ſorrow: I thought I thould do 
nothing but fuffer- when you Jett me, and that 
abſence had no conſolations. Your letter to my 
couſin has undeceived me; I have as ag 
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tally debaſed between us, and that our hearts are 
not both at once corrupted. I will fay more, 
as we can at preſent ſpeak freely of our affairs. 
That which moſt aggravated my deſpair was, to 
ſee that yours deprived us of the only reſource 
we had leſt, the exertion of your abilities, to 
improve them. You now know the worth of 
the friendſhip with which heaven has bleſſed 

in that of my Lord B-—, whoſe gene- 
roſity merits the ſervices of your whole life, nor 
can you ever tuſhciently atone for the offene 
you have committed. I hope you will necd no 
other warning to make you guard for the future 
againſt your impetuous paſſions. It is under the 
protection of this honourable friend that you 
are going to enter on the ſtage of the world; 
it is under the ſanction of his credit, under the 
guidance of his experience, that you go to re- 
venge the cauſe of injured merit on the crucity 
of fortune. 

Do that for his fake, which you did not for 
your own. Endeavour at leaſt to reſpect his 
> by not rendering it ufelcfs to your- 

Behold a pleaſing proſpect ſlill before 

Vor. L th, Ff you: 
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you moſt admire ? which did you deſire moſt to 
imitate? Inexpreſſible are the charms of ever- 
blooming virtue : it was the condemned Athe- 
nian, drinking hemlock ; it was Brutus, dyi 
for his country; it was Regulus, in the midſt 


tortures; it was Cato, plunging his dagger in 
his own breaſt: theſe were unfortunate he- 
roes whoſe virtues excited envy, while 


your 
kieiry en under apparent misfor- 
In RT ns gm 
yourſelf ; it is the ſentiment of all mankind, and 
that frequently in ſpite of themſelves. That 
divine image of virtue, imprinted univerfally 
on the mind, diſplays irrefiſtible charms even to 
the leaſt virtuous. No fooner doth paſſion per- 
mit us to contemplate its beauty, but we wiſh 
to reſemble it; and, if the moſt wicked of man- 
kind could but change his being, he would chuſe 
to be virtuous. 
Excuſe this rhapſody, my dear friend; 
| know it is originally derived from you, and it is 
due to the paſhon that infpired it. I do not 
take upon me to in ſtruct you, by repeating your 
own maxims; but endeavour to enforce their ap- 
plication to yourſelf. Now is the time to put in 
practice your own precepts, and to ſhew how 
well you can act what you fo well know to 
teach. Though it is not expected you thould 
be put to the trials of a Cato or a 5 
yet every man ouyht to cheriſh a love his 
country, reſolution, and > > 
his promiſe inviolable even at expence of 
his life. Private virtues are often the more fu- 
blime, 20 2 
3 
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but have their end in the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience, which gives the virtuous a more 
folid ſatisfaction than the loudeſt applauſes of the 
multitude. Hence you may ſee true greatneſs is 
confirmed to no one ſtation of life, and that 
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to the heart which poſſeſſes it, but conſiſts in a 
certain relation between the one and the other : 


is not ſufficient alone to conſtitute our felicity, 
ſurely all the voluptuous pleaſures on earth can- 
not make the depraved man happy. There is on 
both ſides a preparative, a certain com- 
— cauſes, from which reſults that de- 

ul ſenſation fo earneſtly ſought after by e- 

very ſenſible being, = 7 phy nine 
by the pretended philoſopher, who coldly nips 
in the bud, for want of 
— to foſter them with that genial warm 
which would ripen them into perfect felicity. 
What helps it, then, to obtain one advantage at 
the expence of another ? to gain without what 
we loſe within? to the means of happi- 
neſs, and loſe the art of employing them ? Is it 
not better alſo, if we can but enjoy one of theſe 
advantages, to facrifice what the power of for- 
tune may reſtore, to that which once loſt can 
never be recovered ? None ſhould know this 
truth better than I, who have embitrered all the 
ſweets of my life, by thinking to increaſe them. 
Let the vicious profligate then, who di:- 
n keep their hearts a 
ſecret, let them advance what they will; be 
aſſured, that if there be one inſtance of happi- 
neis upon carth, it muſt be found in the breaſt 
of the virtuous. Heaven hath beſtowed on you 
an happy inclination ivr whot is virtuous and 
good ; — © your Guy Rove, BY 
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only your own inclinations, and think a- 
all on the growth of our infant affections. 


ter to loſe our exiſtence than our ſenſibility ? or 
could you refolve to endure the life of an or- 
dinary being, after having taſted every delight 
that can raviſh the heart ot man? You are go- 
ing to viſit populous cities, where your age and 
gute, rather than your merit, will lay a thou- 
fand ſnares for your fidelity. Infinuating co- 
quetry will affect the language of tenderneſs, 
and pleafte without dccciving you. You will not 
ſee : love, but cnjeyiacurt; you will taſte it with- 
out love, and net know it for the fame pleafure. 
I know nut wizether y-u wii! find in another the 
heart of Julia; but ot this I am certain, you 
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you have with her. The vacancy of your 
exhauſted mind will effect the deitiny I predict. 
Sadneſs and care will overwhelm you in the 
midſt of frivolous amuſements. remem- 
brance of our firſt tranſports will purſue you in 
ſpite of yourſelf; my image, an hundred times 
more beautiful than I ever was, will overtake 
In a moment the vail of diſguſt will be 
rown over all your delights, and a thouſand 
bitter reflections ruſh into your mind. My beſt 
beloved, my amiable friend ! Oh, ſhoul4 you 
ever forget me ! Alas! I can but die; but 
you, you will live baſe and unhappy, and my 
death will be but too ſeverely revenged. 

Forget not then your Julia, who lived for 
you and whoſe heart can never be another's. 
can.ſay nothing more regarding that dependance 
in which Providence hath placed me : but, after 
having recommended fidelity to you, it is but 
- juſt to give you the only pledge of mine that is 
in my power. I have conſulted, not my duty, 
my diſtracted mind knows that no longer; but 
I have examined my heart, the laſt guide of 
thoſe who can tollow no other ; and behold the 
reſult of its examination : I am determined never 
to be your wife without the conſent of my ta- 
ther, will never marry another without 
your confent : of this I give you wy word, 
which, whatever happens, I will keep tcred; 
nor is there a power on earth can make me break 
my promiſe. Be nat, therefore diſq uieted at what 
may befal me in your abſence. Go, my dear 
friend, purſue, under the auſpices of the moſt 
tender love, a deitiny worthy to crown your me 
rit 


my power to commit it,” and never ſhall it be 
altered but with your conſent. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


To JuL1a. 


, & onore, 
Scarrer ſento per tutte le vene 

Alma grande parlands con te! 

How pants my heart for virtuous fame ! 
While as ſpeak, - 

I feel my all on flame. 


There you ſhould have laid on me your com- 
— ä — 4 
to excite me to act ju 
can I want to have them urged god by yo 

— 1 1 nt. 
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it not to promiſe to be none but mine? For 
own part, I ſpeak more freely, and pledge wi 
you the faith of a man of honour, ever to re- 
main facred and inviolable : I am ignorant to 
hat deſtiny fortune will lead me in the career 
I am going, for your ſatisfaction, to enter up- 
on; but never ſhall the ties of love or marriage 
unite me to any other than Julia d' Etange. I 
live, I exiſt, but for her; and ſhall either die 
married to her, or not married at all. Adieu! 
I am preſſed for time, and am going to depart 


. 


un 


LETTER LXXVI. 
To JuL1a. 


IA laſt night at Paris, and be who 
once could not live two ſtreets length remo- 
ved from you, is now at the diſtance of more 
than an hundred leagues. O Julia, pity me, 
pity your unhappy friend: had the blood guſh- 
ing from my veins dyed with its ſtreams 
long, long route, my ſpirits could not have fail- 
ed me more; I could not have found myſelf 
more languid than at preſent. O that I knew 
as well when we ſhall meet again, Nen 


folations. Alas, my gentle friend ! what evils 
have I not to expect if they are to be a counter- 
poiſe to my paſt happineſs ! - 

But, I conjure you, let not my complaints 
alarm you; they are only the curſory effects of 
folitude, and the diſagreeable reflections of my 
journey. Fear not the return of wy former 
weakneſs ; my heart is in your hands, Julia; and 
while you are its ſupport, it cannot debaſc itſelf. 
One ot the comfortable truits of your laſt letter 
is, that I ſince find myſelf ſuſtained by a double 
ſ>are ct ſpirits; and though love ſhould anni- 
hate what is propeily mine, I ſhould ſtill be a 
gainer; the reſulution with which you have in- 
fpired me eing able to ſupport me better than I 
could otherwiſe have ſupported myſelf. I am 
convinced it was not good for man to be alone. 
Human minds muſt be united to exert their 
eatcft ſtrength; and the united force of fiiend- 
touls, like that of the collateral bars of an ar- 
tiſicial magnet, is incomparably greater than — 
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| happy: but the paper wears out by 
degrees; and therefore, before they fall quite in 
pieces, I defign to copy each letter in a book, 
which I have already prepared for that purpoſe. 


It is pretty large; but I provide for the time to 
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miſed you nothing, ſhould I the ſooner ceaſe to 
be yours ? Oh, no; it was the firſt glance 
directed to me, at the firſt word you fpoke, at 
the firſt motion of my heart, that a flame was 
kindled in my foul which can never be extin- 
guithed. Had I never feen you fince that firſt 
moment, it had been enough, it had been after- 
wards too late to have ever forgotten you. And 
is it poſlible for me to forget you now? now 
that, intoxicated with my palt felicity, the very 
remembrance of it makes me ſtill happy? now, 
that the foul which once animated me is fled, 
and I live only by that which Julia hath infpi- 
red? now, that I deſpiſe myſelf for expreſſing 
fo coldly what I fo ſenſibly fecl ? Should all the 
beauties in the univerfe diſplay their charms to 
ſeduce me, is there one amongſt them could e- 
elipſe thine ? Let them all combine to captivate 
my heart; let them pierce, let them wound it, 
Jet them break to pieces this faithful mirror of 
my Julia, her unſullied image will not ceaſe to 
be reflected from its ſmalleſt fragments, for no- 
thing is able to drive it tkence. No, not Om- 
nipotence itſelf can go thus far; it may annihi- 
late my foul, but cannot permit its exiſtence 
and make it ceaſe to love Julia. 

Lord B-— has undertaken to give you an 
account of my affairs, and what he has projected 
in my tavour: but I am afraid he will not ſtrict- 
ly fulfil bis promiſe with teſpect to his prefent 
plan. For you are to know that he has abuſed 
the right his beneſicence has given him over me, 
in extending it beyond the bounds of generoſity. 
The penſion he has ſettled on me, and by which 
he has made me independent, has put me in a 

G g 2 condi- 
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condition to make an appearance here much a- 
bove my rank, and perhaps even that which I 
mall have occahon to make in London. While 
I am here, as I have nothing to do, I live juſt 
as | pleaſe, and ſhall have no temptation to throw 
away the ſavings of my income in idle expences. 
You, Julia, have taught me, that our principal, 
at leait our moſt prefling wants, are thoſe of a 
benevolent mind; and, as long as one indivi- 
dual is deprived of the neceſſaries of life, what 
virtuous man will riot in its fuperfluities ? 


LETTER LIXXIX. 
To Jur. 


] Ex7zn with a feevet hocrer on this volt de- 

fart, the world: whoſe confuſed proſpect ap- 
pears to me only as a frightful ſcene of folitude 
and  filence. In vain my foul endeavours to 
make off the univerſal reſtraint it lies under. It 


my part, I am never alone but when I mix with 


the crowd, and am neither with you nor with 


but no one ſays any thing that regards 
derſtand not the language of the cou 
nobody here underſtands mine. Yet 
that I am greatly carefſed; all the obliging of- 
fices of friendſhip and civility are readily offered 
tu me, the officious zcal of thouſands is ever on 
tie wing to oblige me: but this is the very 

N thing 
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thing I complain of; for I know not how to en- 
tertain immediately a friendſhip for men I have 
never ſeen betore. The honeft feelings of hu- 
manity, the plain and unaffected openneſs of a 
frank heart, are expreſſed in a different manner 
from thoſe appearances of politeneſs, and that 
external flattery, which the cuſtoms of the 
world require. I am not a little afraid, that he, 
who treats me at firſt fight as if I was a friend 
of twenty years ſtanding, will at the end of 
twenty y2ars, if I ſhould want his aſuſtance, treat 
me as a ſtranger; and when I ſce men, loſt in 
diſhpation, pretend to take fo tender a part in 
the concerns of every one, I readily prefume 
they are intereſted only for themſelves. 

There is, however, fome truth in all this pro- 
feſſion : the French are naturally good-natured, 
open, hofpitable, and generous. But they have 
'a thouſand modes of expreſſion which are not 
to be too ſtrictly underſtood ; a thouſand appa- 
rent offers of kindneſs which they make only to 
be refuſed. They are no more than the ſnares 
of politeneſs laid for ruſtic ſimplicity. I never 
before heard ſuch profuſion of promiſes: Yor 
may depend on my ſerving you; command my cre- 
dit, my purſe, my houſe, my equipage. But if all 
this were fincere, and literally taken, there would 
not be a people upon earth lefs attached to pro- 
The community of poſſeſſions would be 
in a manner already eſtabliſhed; the rich conti- 
nually making offers, and the poor accepting. 
them, both would naturally foon come upon a 
level, and not the citizens of Sparta itſelf could 
ever "have. been more upon an equality than 
would be the people of Paris. On the contra- 
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h is to be met with in company of 
the learned, with 
the women. 
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defends his own ; they diſcuſs the point only for 
the fake of improvement, and flop before it 
comes to a diſpute: every one improves, every 
one amuſes himſelf, and they part all ſatisfied 
with cach other; even the philoſopher himſelf 
carrying away fomething worthy his private me- 
ditation. 

Bur, after all, what kind of knowledge do 


from ſuch agreeable 
right judgment of life 


this: all that is here to be learnt, is to plead art- 
fully the cauſe of falſehood ; to contound, by 
iloſophy, all the principles of virtue; to throw 


any ſubject, he rather expreſſes 
the opinions of his garb or his fraternity, than 
his own, and will change them as often as he 

ges his fituation and circumſtances. Dreſs 
him up, for inſtance, by turns, in the robe of a 
judge, a peer, and a divine, and you ſhall hear 
im ſucceſſively ſtand up with the fame zeal for 
the rights of the people, the deſpotiſm of the 
and the authority of the inquiſition. 
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very difficult to be drawn by all three. Thus 

men do not ſpeak their own ſentiments, but 
thoſe they would inſtil into others, and the zeal 
which they effect is only the maſk of intereſt. 

You may imagine, however, that ſuch per- 
fons as are unconnected and independent, have 
at Jeaſt a perſonal character, and an opinion of 
their own. Not at all: they are only different 
machines, which never think for themſelves, but 
are ſet l by ſprings. Lou need only inform 
yourſelf of their company, their clubs, their 
friends, the women they viſit, the authors they 
are acquainted with ; and you may immediate- 
ly tell what will be their opinion of the next 
book that is publithed, the next play that is ac- 
ted, the works of this or that writer they know 
nothing of, or this or that ſyitem of which they 
have not one idea. As ordinary clocks are 
wound up to go but four-and-twenty hours, fo 
are theſe people under the neceſſity of going e- 
very evening into company, to know what they 
are to think the next day. 

Hence it is, that there is but a ſmall number 
of both ſexes who think for all the reſt, and for 
whom all the reſt talk and act. As every one 
conſiders his own particular intereſt, and none 
of them that of the public, and as the intereſt 
of individuals are always oppoſed, there is a- 
mongit them a perpetual claſhing of parties and 
cabals, a continual ebb and flow of pr 
and contrary opinions; amidit which the moſt 
violent tempers, agitated only by the reſt, fel- 
dom underſtand a word of the matter in diſpute. 
Every club has its rules, its opinions, its prin- 
ciples, which are no-where elſe admitted. An 
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honeſt man at one houſe is a knave at the next 
door. 'The good, the bad, the beautiful, the 
ugly, truth, and even virtue itſelf, have all only 
a limited and local exiſtence. W hoever chuſes 
a general acquaintance therefore, and goes into 
different ſocieties, ſhould be more pliable than 
Alcibiades ; he ſhould change his principles with 
his company, new-model his ſentiments in a 
manner at ſep, and lay down his maxims 
by the rod. He ought at every viſit to leave his 
conſcience, if he has one, at door, and take 
up with that belonging to the houſe; as a new 


which he leaves behind him when turned out, 
and, if he chuſes it, again takes up his own, 
which ſerves him till he gets a new fuit with 
a new place. 

But what is ſtill more extraordinary is, that 
ev<ry one here is perpetually contradicting him- 
felt, without being concerned at all about it. 
They have one ſet of principles for converſation, 
and another for their actions ; nor is any-body 
ſcandalifed at their inconſiſtency, it being gene- 
rally agreed they ſhould be very different. It is 
not required of an author, particularly of a mo- 
ral writer, that he thould maintain in converſa- 
tion what he advances in his works ; nor that 
he ſhould put in practice what he inculcates. 
His wiitings, converfation, and conduct, are 
three things cflemially diſterent, which ke is 
not at all ovbiiged to reconcile to each other. In 
a word, every thing is abſurd, and yet ng 
offends, becauſe aLlurdity is the fathion. Here 
is even attached to this incongriuity ct principles 
and manners a fathionable air ct which the, ace 


proud, 


ſervant, on his entrance, puts on his livery, 
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proud, and which is frequently affected. In 
fact, although every one zealouſly preaches up 
the maxims of his profcthon, he piques himſelf 
on the carriage and manners of another. The 
attorney, for inſtance, aſſumes the martial air 
ot a ſoldier, and a petty clerk of the cuftoms 
the ſupercilious deportment of a lord; the bi- 
thop affects the gallantry of a fine gentleman, 
the courtier the preciſion of a philotopher, and 
the ſtateſman the repaitze and raillery of a wit. 
Even the plain mechanic, who knows not how 
to put on the airs of any other profeſhon, dreſ- 
ſes himſelf up in a fuit of black on Sundays, in 
order to pats for a practitioner in the law. The 
military gentlemen alone, deſpiſing every other 
proteſhon, preferve, without atfectation, the 
manners of their own, which, to fay the truth, 
are inſufferable. Not that M. de Moralt was in 
the wrong, when he gaye the preference to- che 
converſation of a ſoldier; but what might be 
true in his time, is not fo now. The progreſs 
cf literature has fince improved converſation 
in general; and, as the gentlemen of the arm 
deſpiſed ſuch improvement in theirs, that whic 
uſe.: ro be the beſt, is at length become the 
worſt *. 

Hence it is, that the perſons we talk to are 
not thoſe with whom we converſe ; their ſenti- 
ments do not come trom the heart; their know- 


ledge 


* This reflection, whether true or f:lſe, can be extended 
only to the fw-rhterns, und thoſe who do net reſide in Paris 
for almoſt Uthe great an! polite men in the kingdom are in 
the ſervice, and even the court ittelt is mibtuy, But there 
is 4 5 diterence betucen the manners 14 vue in a Came 
paign, and thoſe which are comr.cea by Hin i gte. 
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ledge is not the acquiſition of their own geni- 
us; their converſation does not diſcover their 
thoughts; and one perceives nothing of them 
but their figure. Thus a man in company here 
is nearly in the ſame ſituation as if he were ſpec- 
tator of a moving picture, where he himſelf is 
the only figure capable of felf-motion. 

Such are the notions I have formed of great 
ſocieties, by that which I have feen at Paris. 
They may poſſibly, however, be rather adapted 
to my own particular fituation than to the true 
ſtate of things, and will doubtleſs improve as I 
becomg more acquainted with the manners of 
the world. Beſides this, I have hitherto kept 
no other company than that into which I have 
been introduced by the friends of Lord B—; 
and am ſenſible it is neceſſary to deſcend to per- 
ſons of different ranks, to know the peculiar 
manners of a country, thoſe of the opulunt be- 
ing almoſt every-whcre the fame. I ſhall en- 
deavour to inform myſelf better hereafter ; in 
the mean time, I leave you to judge whether I 
had not ſuſſicient reaſon to call this crowded 
ſcene a defart, and to be terrified by a folitude, 
where I find only an empty appearance of fen- 
timents and of fincerity that faliifies itſelſ in the 
inſtant of expreſſion ; and where I perccive on- 
Iy the mere apparitions of men, phantoms that 
firike the eye tor a moment, but are inſenſible 
to the touch. Hitherto I have feen a great num- 
ber of maiks : when thall I behold the faces of 
mankind ? 
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